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POETRY. 


BY AUBREY DE VERE. 


Sing the old song, amid the sounds dispersing 
The burden treasured in your hearts too long; 
Sing it with voice low-breathed, but never name her; 
She will not hear you, in her turrets nursing 
High thoughts, too high to mate with mortal song: 
Bend o’er her, gentle Heaven, but do not claim her! 


Lo twilight caves and secret loveliness 
She shades the bloom of her unearthly days; 
The forest winds alone approach to woo her; 
Far off we catch the dark gleam of her tresses, 
And wild-birds haunt the wood-walks where she 
strays, 
Intelligible music warbling to her. 
The Spirit charged to follow and defend her, 
He also, doubtless, suffers this love-pain, 
And she, perhaps. is sad, hearing his sighing; 
And yet that face is not so sad as tender; 
Like some sweet singer’s, when her sweetest strain 
From the heaved heart is gradually ‘dying. 
—Living Age. 
a 


A SPOILED DAY. 


Out into the day we look 
And wish it fair; 

Another day, a gift from God, 
Left to our care, 





We want it happy, stainless, pure, 
A day of light; 
A little life, begun at morn, 
Ended at night. 
But troubles come, or trifling cares ; 
Impatient we; 
Till, disheartened, self-upbraiding, 
Failure we see.’ 
At first the sun’s own hopeful beam, — 
A cloudy end; 
This can we never live again, 
Never amend. 
To God we take again His gift— 
One more spoiled day ; 
Bat patient, sure, He leads us on 
In His own way. 
— Jl assar Miscellany. 
pate th ts A i 
FROM DUSK TO DAWN. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


1t was just at the close of a summer day, 
When the fair young moon in the east was up, 
And falling, 4s falls the peace of God, 
The dew-dropped balm in the wild flower’s cup: 
And soft south winds tonched the weary brow 
Of a woman who leaned on a cottage gate, 
And lingered to catch the low, sweet call 
Of a late bird singing home to his mate. 
From within she heard the household talk, 
As if each to other were true and dear, 
And after her, down the lonesome street, 
Followed the sound of their mirthful cheer, 
They were blessed, she knew, in their homely peace— 
A glad simile trembled about her mouth— 
«I’m glad,”’ she said, ‘that for some poor souls 
There be full wells, though the rest have drouth.’ 
She saw the children about the doors, 
With fond, young lips for mothers to kiss, 
And from every home, as she passed along, 
She caught some cadence of household bliss, 
Tillshe came at last to her own low roof, 
Where she and a ghost dwelt face to faco— 
The ghost of her days of youth and joy, 
The sole sad guest in that lonesome place. 
They talked together of all the past— 
She and the ghost, in the white moonlight— 
Till the pale guest’s face, like an angel’s grew, 
And old-time glory had made it bright. 
When the new dawn rose, they both were gone— 
On the bed a shape like a woman’s lay— 
But she, with the ghost of the gay, glad past, 
To some land of shadows had wandered away. 


A land where she found the lost again— 

Where youth was waiting, and love was sweet, 
And all the joys she had buried once 

Sprang uy like blossoms about her feet. 
—Exchange. 


THEODORE PARKER'S VIEW OF WOMAN. 

Mr. Frothingham’s new “Life of Theodore 
Parker” is in most respects so admirable, that 
I cannot help regretting his misapprehension 
| (as it seems to me) of Mr. Parker’s position 
| on the subject of Woman Suffrage. It arises, 
| [ suspect, from dwelling too much on Mr. 
Parker’s diaries, whose fragmentary thoughts 
were recorded separately, and from not pay- 
ing sufficient attention to his published state- 
ments on this subject. 
that Mr. Frothingham intended to be scrupu- 
lously jugt and accurate; but I am sure that 
if his attention had been called to Mr. Par- 
ker’s sermon on “the Public Function of Wo- 
man,” he would not have spoken of the prob- 
lem of Woman Suffrage as one “that Mr. 
Parker did not work out;” or of his “position, 
or want of position, on the subject.’’ (pp. 
869-70.) In this sermon he says: 

“Looking at it as a matter of pure right and 
pure science, I know no reason why Woman 
should not be a voter, or hold office, or make 
and administer laws. I do not see how I can 
shut myself into political privileges and shut 
Woman out, and do both in the name of in- 
alienable right. Certainly, every Woman has 
a natural right to have her property represent- 
ed in the general representation of property, 
and her person represented in the general rep- 
resentation of persons.” (p. 16.) 

Then he points out, at some length, the 
evil that would have been saved had women 
voted,—even going, as I have always thought, 
too far in that direction. His conclusion is, 


“In government as in housekeeping; or 
government as morality, I think Man makes 
a very poor appearance when he says Woman 
could not do as well as he has done and is 
doing. I doubt that Woman will ever, as a 
general thing, take the same interest as men 
in political affairs, or find therein an abiding 
satisfaction. But that is for women them- 
selves to determine, not for men.” (p. 17.) 


I find, in looking back, that Mr. Parker ad- 
dressed the Massachusetts Constitutional Con- 
vention, June 3, 1853, in favor-of the petition 
of Abby R. Alcott and others that women 
might be permitted to vote onthe amend- 
rents that might be made to the Constitu- 
tion. I have no report of this speech, but am 
sure of the fact, for I spoke just after him. 
No doubt this speech was reported in the 
Liberator of that day. 

When Mrs. Livermore first gave in her pub- 
lic adhesion to the Woman Saffrage agitation, 
(after her Sanitary Commisssion labors were 
over,) in a letter to the New York Equal 
Rights Convention, in 1867, she thus ended 
her letter: “I have always believed in the 
ballot for women, at some future time,—al- 
ways since reading Margaret Fuller's “‘Wo- 
man in the Nineteenth Century” which set 
me to thinking a quarter of a century ago. 
Boston is my native city, and I lived there till 
my marriage and had one or two talks with 
Theodore Parker that helped me wonderfully.” 

It is plain, then, that Mr. Parker’s position 
on this subject was clear enough to be an ac- 
tual aid to the most powerful Woman advo- 
cate of Equal Suffrage who has yet appeared 
upon the platform; and many others, no 
doubt, wonld say of him whatshe has said. 
Certaiuly it never occurred to us, twenty years 
ago, that he was anything but a pronounced 
advocate of what were then called “the Rights 
of Woman ;” though I remember that he was 
sometimes criticized as not doing suflicient 
historical justice to the feminine intellect; 
and it may be, as his present biographer sug- 
gests, that he was more subject to variations 
of mood, on the subject, than we knew. 

T. W. H. 





SEX AND WORK--NO. 7. 


BY ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 


In these brief papers I have several times 
referred to Dr. Brown-Séquard, bevause he is 
at the front among the active physiologists of 
the day, and also because, at the time, he 
was giving a course of lectures in Boston, 
stating some of the more curious and striking 
phenomena of the nervous system. These 
were printed by the New York Tribune and 
scattered broadcast over the land. Taking 
up his last lecture, I was half startled to find 
his summary of the laws of health so exactly 
identical with those insisted on in this series 
on Sex and Work, thatif the latter had not 
been written, and except the last, printed in 
advance, I could have believed myself uncon- 
sciously to have directly reproduced his ‘“‘great 
rules of hygiene,” as I now do consciously 
and with immense satisfaction. It will be 
profitable to ponder these important conclud- 
ing paragraphs of a very remarkable course of 
lectures, from an authority equal to any in 
the world. 

There is, I repeat, no force in our system 
other than mere werve force for the transmis- 
sions that may come from the brain, as the 
seat of the imagination, the seat of emotion 
and the seat of the will. 

I shall now add but a few words on the pro- 
duction and expenditure of nerve force. Nerve 








It {is superfluous to say | 





force is produced, as you know, through 
blood. It is a chemical force which is trans 
formed there into nerve fturce. This nerve 
force accumulates in the various organs of the 
nervous system in which it is formed during 
rest. Butif rest is prolonged, then it ceases 
to be produced. Alteration takes place in 
the part which is not put to work. On the 
other hand, action, which is so essential to 
the production of nerve force, if prolonged, 


| will exhaust force also, but produce a state 
| distinct from that of rest. Rest will produce 


a lack of blood, while over-action may pro- 
duce congestion. The great thing, therefore, 
is to have sufficient but not excessive action. 

There is another law, which is, that we 
should not exercise alone one, two, or three 
of the great parts of the nervous system ; since 
thus we draw blood to those parts only, and 
the other parts of the body suffer. Inthe due 
exercise of all our organs lie the principal 
rules of hygiene. This view, you know, 
comes from a physician. But itis certainly 
true that the great rulé of health is not to 
lay imagination aside. Imagination, on the 
contrary, is to be appealed to far more than 
we do, and this is one of the great conclusions 
on hope young physicians will keep in 
min 


To conclude with these great rules of hy- 
giene, I should say that we should not spend 
more than our means allow us. Many com- 
mit this fault. As before said, we should 
make an equal use of all our organs, and of 
the various parts of the nervous system. 
Those who employ the brain, suffer a great 
deal from inattention to this law. 

Lastly, there should be regularity as regards 
the time of meals, the time and amount of 


action, the time and amount of sleep—regu-' 


larity in everything. Itis very difficult in- 
deed to obtainit. But there isin our nature 
‘more power than we know, and if we conform 
ourselves to the law of habit, things will soon 
go.on without our meddling with them, and 
we come to be perfectly regular, although we 
perhaps had naturally a tendency not to be. 

It is true that Dr. Brown-Séquard prescribes 
these rules for human beings, making no ref- 
erence to Woman. But if the half of the race 
are to be considered as exceptions, undoubt- 
edly he could not well have overlooked that 
important fact. We must conclude, therefore, 
that he has but one set of health rules for 
men and women, and that these may all be 
summed up in one; the habitual, moderate 
exercise of all the great, nervous centers, of 
which the brain is chief. 

Many other persons have arrived at the 
same conclusion. Probably a majority among 
physicians, on reflection, would cheerfully 
consent to believe that good students, by a 
balanced exercise of brain ani muscle, might 
become much healthier than day laborers. 
But the workman himself, probably believes 
that study is akin to poison in its health-ruin- 
ing effects; and this continues to be the fa- 
vorite theory of the more studious multitude, 
who rejoice to believe that they and their 
learned friends can have the monopoly of 
that honorable and refined ailment, ‘too 
much brain work.’ It is aclear case of the 
influence of imagination, which needs a pretty 
thorough reconstruction before it can be ap- 
pealed to successfully in the interest of good 
health. 

And what is Dr. Clarke doing in this direc- 
tion for the women? What, but through the 
imagination of every anxious mother and 
every timid girl, converting healthful, daily 
regularity in time and amount of study, into a 
positive bane, turning frightened women back 
from the habitual use of the one great nerve 
center, without the due exercise of which 
there is no possibility of restoring them to 
vigorous and refined health. It is but just to 
remember that Dr. Clarke really believes in 
brain work for women, and that it is to the 
daily regularity type, the ‘‘persistent type” of 
study that he seriously objects. But “regu- 
larity in everything” is best promoted by con- 
forming ourselves to the strict “law of habit,’’ 
through which all the processes of good health 
will soon learn to go on comfortably “without 
our meddling with them.” This, at least, is 
the hygienic teaching of Dr. Brown-Séquard ; 
a line of instruction which should do much to 
counteract the opposing influence. 

If itis true that Nature, mindful of the 
welfare of her little children, has endowed 
Woman—the mother,—with a special struc- 
ture and functions admirably adapted to enable 
her, far beyond man, to bear any unusual tax 
upon her energies, whether of underwork or 
of overwork, in one or in all directions; and 
if, in the fulfilment of her maternal relations, 
all the resources and the whole enormous 
elasticity of her nature is sometimes most se- 
verely taxed, then she, immeasureably more 
than man, can be benefited by thoroughly ac- 
quiring the habit of “regularity in everything.” 
That power, more than we know, in her na- 
ture, can then help her in all emergencies, 
with inealculable advantage. A physique 
that has been strengthened by daily, regular 
exercise of all the great nervous centers, will 
then have its resources at command, and by 
the continued moderate use of all her powers, 
a woman may wonderfully aid her well bal- 
anced constitution in avoiding all unhealthy 


Whoever else may object to this view of the 
subject, Dr. Clarke can hardly do so and 


still be logically consistent. He distinctly ac- 
cepts some, and most undoubtedly accepts all | 
these facts as special provision for continued | 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss Adelaide Neilson has invested in San 
Francisco real estate. 


Mrs. C. M. Barney has been elected Vice- 


feminine health. Then, is one who is provid- | President of the “Good Samaritans.” 


ed with special helps and facilities towards | 


anything, to be regarded as less likely to at- 
tain it than she who has no such provision ? 


Or because these special powers, like all others, | 


are liable to disturbance, are they therefore to 
be held up as a normal source of disability, 
and their possessors warned off from exercis- 
ing the common activities, alike available and 
desirable to them and to their less well en- 
dowed neighbors ? 

Why is it so difficult to believe, then, thas 
at any and at every crisis which can arise in 
the healthy female life, regularity, but mode- 
ration in the exercise of all the great, nervous 
centers must be of immense gain? Organs 
already too much congested by any disturbed 
activity of their functions, will thus often be 
greatly relieved by some counter activity, and 
the balances restored. The whole system 
will be regulated by the orderly force of per- 
sistent habit. 

Above all, when the mind is healthfully oc- 
cupied, it finds less timé aid less temptation 
for the indulgence of exhausting, nervous anx- 
iety, or for the culture of any form of painful 
sensation. The truest philosophy, then, as 
well as the most humane physiology, should 
join hands to enlist the power of imagination 
upon the right side of this question, and con- 
vince Woman that she has no right to be an 
invalid. A cure for the whole class of femi- 
nine ills which everybody is called on now, in 
pity, to deplore, will then be more than half 
achieved, 


LETTER FROM PETER COOPER TO SOROSIS. 


MADAME :—I beg leave to acknowledge the 
receipt of your note of the 3d inst., covering 
the resolution of Sorosis, and the invitation to 
me to become their guest on Friday evening 
next. ; 

I feel very much touched and honored by 
the action of Sorosis, and I desire to thank 
the ladies most sincerely for the honor they 
propose to confer upon me, and especially for 
the testimony of their appreciation implied 
in the resolution, and for the graceful man- 








functional disturbances. 


ner in which you have made me acquainted 
with their wishes. 

It would gratify me exceedingly to accept 
the invitation, but I have just returned from 
paying the last tribute of respect and affection 
toanear and dear relative, who, for eighty 
years, ina quiet sphere of life, has been one 
of the ornaments of hersex. Her loss recalls 
too sensibly the memories associated with the 
partner of my life to permit me to enjoy the 
pleasure which you offer, and I must rely upon 
your indulgence as my excuse for declining 
the proffered honor. 

I cannot allow the opportunity to pass by, 
however, without saying that if, when I deter- 
mined to found an Institution for the benefit 
of humanity, I had not made equal provision 
for the improvement of women as of men, I 
should have been untrue to the instinct of my 
nature, the convictions of my heart, and the 
lessons of my experience. 

Whatever is good in me seems to have been 
due to the early teachings of my mother, 
and the advice, co-operation and encourage- 
ment of my wife, and it appears to me to be 
atruism needing no argument, that the more 
we do for those who are to be wives and moth- 
ers, the larger will be the contribution to the 
welfare of society; and beides, we can make 
no mistake in laboring for the elevation of Wo- 
man in the social scale. We can do nothing 
for her that is not at once made tributary to the 
comfort, happiness and virtue of man. As I 
once heard Dr. Chapin say,‘“Together they lost 
Paradise, and together they must regain it.” 

* Thanking you and the ladies of Sorosis for 
the kind invitation, of which I have been 
made the recipient, I have the honor to be, 
Madame, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
PETER CooPER. 
Mrs. Amy T. WEED, Recording Sec. 
Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 





WOMAN'S RIGHTS DOWN EAST. 


DEAR JOURNAL :—Aroostook, though oc- 
cupying the extreme north-eastern portion of 
our good State of Maine, and stillin the blush 
of youth, is not behind her sister counties in 
recognition of Woman’s fitness for office. 
The returns of town elections, so far as I have 
yet seen, give three towns in the county, which 
have elected ladies to serve as members of 
the School Committee, viz: 

Dalton, Miss Louisa Coffin. 

Mapleton, Miss Annie Lincoln. 

Littleton, Miss Ada DeLaite. L. J. ¥. W- 

Houlton, Maine. 


Mrs. C. V. Hamilton is engaged upon avery 


| striking likeness of Mes. Dr. Merey B Jackson, 


Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps is the lecturer 
on “Representative Modern Fiction” in Bus- 
| ton University. 

Mis. Harriet D. Walker, of Lowell, Mass., 
has been licensed to preach by the Methodist 
Conference of the Lynn district. 

Mrs, Henrietta Rand was recently elected a 
member of the School Committee of Park- 
map, whereupon a member resigned. 


Mrs. Lyman, who had a limb broken last 
fall by a defective sidewalk, has setiled with 
the town of Brookfield, Mass., for the sum 
of $500. 

The late Mrs. Lincoln, widow of Colonel 
Frederick W. Lincoln, of Canton, Mass., has 
left the noble bequest of $200,000 to the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital. 


Mrs. Arnott, the widow of the late Dr. Neil 
Arnott has offered to give $5000 for the pur- 
pose of promoting the study of natural philos- 
ophy in the University of Edinburgh. 

There are only two women in the Connec- 
ticut State Prison, Lydia Sherman and a col- 
ored woman. ‘The male convicts number 
228. Thus women furnish only one per cent 
of the convicts. 

Mrs. Bisbee is preaching with acceptance, 
at the College Chapel, Stepney Green, Lon- 
don, England, every Sunday evening. Her 
sermons are simple, and her style of delivery 
very unaffected. 

Mrs. George 8, Carter, of Hartford, Ct., has 
received $800 from the Hartford and Wethers- 
field Railroad Company for being thrown 
from her carriage, owing to the bad condition 
of the railroad track. 


Tbe late Mrs. Hannah Atkins bequeathed 
$1000 to the Universalist Society in Salem, 
towards building a new church, and $200 for 
the purchase of a bell, all conditional upon the 
church being built within five years. 

Mrs. Mower, widow of a soldier, as postmis- 
tress at New London, gives general satisfac- 
tion to the citizens. She has just been reap- 
pointed, having already held the office for four 
years, and has been a very efficient postmis- 
tress. 

Mrs. Livermore’s subjects for next season 
are “Concerning Husbands,” and the ‘“‘Insur- 
rection of Women;” Mrs. Abby G. Woolson’s, 
“Woman’s Relation to her Dress,” and ‘‘Re- 
spectable People ;” Susan B. Anthony’s, ‘The 
Power of the Ballot.” 

Mrs. Delia Beardsley, of Winsted, Ct., has 
given $10,000 for founding a library in that 
town, $5000 of it to be spent immediately in 
the purchase of books, and the income of the 
rest to be devoted to replenishing the library 
every year; she also furnishes a room for the 
books. 

Mrs. Dorcas Rice, of Jaffrey, N. H., 104 years 
of age, and the oldest person in the State, died 
recently. She retained her faculties to the 
last, and died of old age rather than of any 
disease. She was widely known, not only by 
people living in the vicinity of Jaffrey, but to 
visitors from the cities. 

Miss Mariana Lewis, of Westfield, Mass., a 
graduate of the Normal School and Wilbra- 
ham Academy, has been appointed to fili the 
vacancy.in the High School caused by the res- 
ignation of Miss M. E. Childs. It is expected 
that Miss Childs will resume her duties at the 
beginning of the fall term. 

Mrs. Lydia Christy Newcomb, wife of Norton 
Newcomb, Esq., one of the pillars of Boston 
Methodism for many years, and a “mother in 
Israel” than whom none was sweeter, worthier, 
and more exemplary in all respects, died on 
the 23d inst, at the age of 74. The North-end 
knew her as a perpetual benediction. 


Miss Anna E. Dickinson has been physically 
prostrated, owing to her protracted season of 
work, which began early in September, and 
found her speaking night after night through- 
out the country. Miss Dickinson will shortly 
go abroad, and since she violated the orders of 
her physician in making her great speech on 
the “Social Evil” in Chicago and St. Louis (a 
speech, by the way which is said to have thor- 
oughly electrified her auditors, and contribu- 
ted greatly to the defeat of the bill before 
the Illinois Legislature to license prostitution, ) 
we surely hope that before her contemplated 
departure she may be prevailed upon to yield 
to the powerful movement in Philadelphia, 
—her home, and the scene of her earlier tri- 
umphs—and so add another laurel to the 
sphere of her usefulness in the noble mission- 
ary work in which she is engaged. 
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SEX IN EDUCATION. 


—_— —-— 


Smith and her sister have profited by the pro- 


tection of the Government, and that hence 


| granted all that is pleasant, all the facts that 
fit one’s taste or predilections, and to leave out 


Not having seen Dr. Clarke’s famous book | their complaints of hardship seem rather the harsh, gritty considerations that would in- 


on the above subject, anything that I may say 
cannot be considered as an intentional crit'- 
cism or commendation of it 

Education, to me, implies the highest use 
of all our faculties. The abuses existing in 
the present system relative to the education 
of girls, are all founded ona lack of knowl- 
edge of girl life. When the laws of her being | 
are justly observed, she will be able to endure 
the same course of study, with as little danger 
to injury, as the other sex; and those periods 
of sickness, that we hear so much about, will 
not interrupt any judicious system of mental 
training. 

On the contrary, the greater part of the op- 
position to the co-education of the sexes 
comes from a quarter that practically ignores 
all physiological and hygienic laws; and the 
wonder is that so many girls yearly eomplete 
the course of study in our common and high 
schools, without incurring permanent weak- 
ness, if not disease. 

The mutual benefit of the brother and sis- 
ter in pursuing, side by side, the same studies 
in the school-room, will be found to be as 
great as their equal participation in the games 
and sports of the home circle; and there 





does not live the sister or brother who would 
willingly forego such delights, or to whom | 
memory does not bring the sweetest and 
most enduring pictures of childhood’s happy 
hours. 

The whole matter is easily summed up. | 
Educate women in the highest and truest | 


sense, and every child is sure of a physician | 


and spiritual adviser that will guide its tot- 
tering steps to that manhood and woman- 
hood that shall make straight the paths of 
our Republic. 

In conclusion, allow me to congratulate the 
readers of the JOURNAL upon the election of 
four women to sit in the deliberations of that 
august body, the School Committee of Boston. 
The final triumph of their right to the same, 
is a victory of which every friend of human 
Suffrage may well be proud. When the fa- 
ther and mother element are both fully rep- 
resented in our school management, we shall 
have sound minds and sound bodies in évery 
department of life. Capture a few more of 
such outposts and the citadel of ignorance, 
prejudice and oppression will fall, and man 
and woman will then assume their normal 
position in the battle of life. All honor to 
the beautiful soul that “went over’ during 
the combat. 

God speed the right! 
Sarau J. D'Arcy. 

Stockton, Cal. 


—_——-— 


GLASTONBURY CRITICIZED. 

Following Abby Smith’s address, delivered 
from the old wagon to her fellow-townsmen 
of Glastonbury, which will live in history as 
have the soul-stirring words spoken by the 
patriots of freedom in 1776, appeared an edi- 
torial in the Boston Daily Globe, which said 
that “the Woman’s Rights question had prob- 
ably received greater emphasis from the po- 
sition of these quiet Connecticut women than 
from the most eloquent and argumentative 
appeals that the most cultivated members of 
the gentler, or the sterner sex have made in 
ita behalf. The simple, direct appeal of Abby 
Smith to the people, among whom she lives, 
and of whose taxes she and her sister pay a 
larger proportion than any man in Glaston- 
bury, was perhaps as well calculated, as any 
form of words could be, to move them in her 
favor.” 

These sentiments cannot but be approved 
by every sane person; they unite reason 
with justice; but, like the good cow that gave 
a brimming pail full of milk and then kicked 
it all over, see what follows. 

“The question is one of expediency (not of 
right, mind you,) and if the exigencies of 
civil government demand the exclusion of 
women from the Suffrage, it is no answer to 
say that in family matters they and men have 
equal rights. Taking property for the pay- 
ment of taxes, is not, as Abby Smith would 
have us believe, precisely the same thing as a 
brother wresting his sister’s property from 
her. It is rather that of her trustee—the rec- 
ognition of women’s unfitness for the man- 
agement of property being so g:neral—using 
a part of her fund for her own benefit.” 

Side by side with this logic, is an article in 
the same Journal entitled, “Is our Govern- 
ment one of Intellect and Knowledge?” In 
this the honorables, the law makers of the 
land, are shown up as very infantile in jadg- 
ment, and the query is left open for them to 
decide, if they prefer to be called old women 
or to be rated among young children. I won- 
der the editor had not given them one chance 
more: viz, of being considered idiots, If this 
is not a rhetorical flourish, it looks very much 
as if men needed trustees, at least when en- 
trusted with the management of other peo- 
ple’s affairs. If they are found so incapable 
of confidence in high places, how can it be 
expected that Woman will get fair play at 
their hands when she is utterly in their pow- 
er, and has no voice wherewith to be heard 
in asserting her rights? 


Quixotic to the hard-working farmers of Glas- 


tonbury, many of whom would, undoubtedly, | 


gladly surrender their right to vote, for a 
good slice of thé property of these sisters. 


If men do not value, more than that, the | 


high trust of citizenship, it is time they should 
surrender it into the keeping of women who 
would hold it as a sacred privilege, not to be 
bartered away for a mess of pottage. 

Mary J. Sarroup- BLAKE. 


“THAT LITTLE TIN PLATE.” 


It was a pleasant gathering at that breal:- | 
fast table, and conspicuous in the midst was 


a charming, rosy little girl of eighteen months, 
the pet and sunshine of the household. Prat- 
tling musically and eating as only little child- 
ren do, in a desultory and careless manner, 
she had at length consumed the potato that 
mother had so nicely mashed on her little tin 
plate. 

I mechanically took up the plate, turning it 
round and round as certain questions were 
proposed and answered. 

“But stop,” said I, “Here is something to 
the point. You say you can scarcely coincide 
with me in the statement that the inequality 
between men and women is manifest in many 
ways of which both are unconscious. How 
then comes it to pass that you, advocates fer 
Woman Suffrage as you are, purchase and 
permit your little girl to eat upon a plate like 
this ?”’ 

“Why, what is the matter with the plate?” 

“Matter enough.” I replied. “Here, with- 
in the stereotyped alphabetical circle, is seated 
a boy and agirl. The boy has a large volume 
upon his lap, upon which is inscribed the 
word, ‘Liberty.’ With extended forefinger, he 
is holding forth in a pompous self-satisfied way 
to the girl who, larger than he, is seated at a lit- 
tle distance, leaning towards him, looking as if 
anxious to know what he would gay, and try- 
ing to comprehend the adyantage he enjoys. 
But no, she is not permitted to look into the 
book. He keeps it entirely to himself, and 
her eager, wistful, eyes ask in vain, for the de- 
sired information. ‘Liberty!’ He evidently 
has it all to himself, and exults in its posses- 
sion.” 

Now did the designer of this picture real- 
ize what he was doing? Did the one who 
stamped it comprehend the significance of the 
situation? I think not. And yet, what a 
lesson is being taught to the little one! Three 
times a day, with the food she eats, she ab- 
sorbs the information that knowledge and lib- 
erty are for her brother and not for her. 
Three times a day, aye, oftener than that as 
she grows up, she is made to feel the unjust 
restrictions of her servile condition. 

On the title-page of T. S. Arthur’s books 
for young people, is something similar. It is 
the picture of a sage, with loose robes and 
flowing beard, giving instruction to a boy at 
his side from a ponderous tome. His whole 
attention is given to the boy, about whom his 
arm is thrdwn, in his anxiety to make the 
language in the volume plain to his pupil. 

At some distance away, ob his right, is seat- 
ed a girl of equal size with the boy, industri- 
ously poring over a little book, all by herself. 
No teacher has she, or large book containing 
useful knowledge. Doubtless Arthur did not 
intend it as an illustration of the unequal, un- 
just education girls have received in the past, 
but it is a truthful one, nevertheless. 

Aud thus, at almost every turn, do those who 
have their eyes open perceive how, from time 
immemorial, men and women have been train- 
ed into-the idea that Man is and should be su- 
perior; that Woman is intrinsically and legiti- 
mately subservient to him in all things. 

That little plate taught my friends a new 
lesson. It had been on their table for months, 
and yet they had not read the story it told. 
Do you think they will let their darling eat 
from that plate again? Never! 

ELIzABETH A. KINGSBURY. 

Beloit, Wis., April, 16, 1874. 





TAKEN FOR GRANTED, 


The entrance of Woman as a quantitative 
element into business life, is the signal for rout 
of much of her sweet trustfulness and implicit 
reliance on the generosity and nobleness of 
man, considered as a business element, too. 
In the new relations, there is a disposition to 
call white, white, and black, black, which these 
fair ones have never met with before. To 
their minds, accustomed to the soft platitudes 
of suciety, the stronger sex stood for bound. 
less protection ;—a rock upon which to lean. 

For all feminine deficiencies in right-reckon- 
ing and reasons, for all sums that would not 
add up, for all misstatements and imperfect 
generalizations, Raleigh stood ready with his 
cloak! Would her fair feet but deign to step 
upon it, all the mud of this work-a-day world 
should be, not removed—oh no !—but covered 
over! She should tread soft and go daintily 
shod, no matter what the facts or the weather. 

How much of feminine inaccuracy, short- 
sighted assumptions, jumping to those hasty 
conclusions—intuitions, sweetly so called, has 
grown out of this masculine protection, awaits 
the evolution of the future historian. 





We are told in the same article, that Abby 





| terfere with the fair result. But it is precisely 
the harsh fact that is sure to come in at the end 
|} and put to fight the pretty dream. 
comes the castle about ber ears—talling bricks 
and mortar are heavy; the dust of all this 
ruin tastes bitter in her mouth; it powders her 
hair like the ashes of the penitential Wednes- 
| day. 

“But I thought I was to have so and so;—I 
| thought you were to do this and that,’’ she 


| claims of some stubborn masculine party to | 


the contract. 
“Madam, it is not so set down in the bond,” 


| I wanted it!” 

Poor little bird, her feathers are ruffled, in- 
| deed. Heretofore she has heard the doctrine, 
| so sweet from manly lips, that her requests 
were law, her lightest wishes binding as impe- 
rial edicts; nay, that to anticipate her wishes 
and make all smooth and luxurious for ber was 
the highest devotion of man—her slave! 

Translate all this into the argot of business. 
Law is something printed in books, interpreted 
by musty old judges, taking no account of fem- 
inine hopes and plans. What should she know 
of contract, of bond or delivered deed? Can- 
not she trust to the chivalry, the generosity of 
the masculine respondent ? 

It may be a feminine characteristic, as it is 
| characteristic of the blind to depend upon a 
stick or small dog for support and guidance 
through the crowded thoroughfare. But wheth- 
er the blindness be characteristic, whether it be 
not the result of that old education which pre- 
scribed a bandage for Woman’s eyes, and a 
staff—in the shape of husband—for her falter- 
ing steps, is to be answered by the results of 
the new education, not at all by the critics of 
the old. 

It is singular, if mother Eve did eat of the 
fruit of the knowledge of good and evil, that, 
through all these centuries, she should have 
transmitted that knowledge to her sons alone. 

Until almost the last decade, the education 
of Woman presumed for her an absolute igno- 
rance of the evils of life. She wasnotto know 
any of the horrors that lurk in social statistics ; 
her feet were to be kept out of the mire of pol- 
itics; her hands pure from the contamination 
of business barter. A jewel, wrapped in rose- 
colored cotton;—a singing bird in a golden 
cage, these were her fair similitudes. 

Dimly flitting across the scene, sometimes, 
came wretches, wearing the garb of woman- 
hood, but they must not be named in her pres- 
ence; she must not ask anything about them. 

And the poor women, servants, and so on? 
—oh, they were made of coarser clay; it was 
the business of the educated women to be por- 
celain. . 

So long as the porcelain remains on its secure 
shelf in parlor and boudoir, all this protection, 
all the pretty facts of life, are taken for granted. 
But there has been, occasionally, and never 
more than in the autumn that is past, a fling- 
ing open of pretty parlors and boudoirs to the 
common crowd. The delicate porcelain has 
come down from its shelf, has passed from bid- 
der to bidder in the rude scrutiny of trade. It 
has been rated, in the jargon of dollars and 
cents, not at what it is worth, esthetically, but, 
in the frank parlance of the market, at what it 
will bring. 

The dialect of trade, its absolute holding to 
the letter of anagreement, its disdain of all as- | 
sumptions and “takings for granted,” all these | 
things are unpleasantly forcible, and bewilder- 
ing to the confused mind of an untrained wo- 
man. Herold methods of fancy—one can hard- 
ly call it thought—the graceful belief that 
everything harsh and unpleasant must give way 
to her wishes, where are they now in this rude 
and nipping air! 

Shylock has learned wisdom ; he makes no 
more little slips over the pound of flesh, but 
the Portias of to-day stand aghast to discover 
that a pound means sixteen ounces avoirdu- 
pois, when they fondly hoped it might be thir- 
teen or fourteen and a half, or some other com- 
forting figure not set down in the table of 
scales. 

For the sake of the life that nowis for wo- 
men—not that dream-life gone out of fashion 
with the old-time novel—let them learn that 
business exactness which adjusts the dealings 
of life between man and man, which takes its 
stand on matter of fact, of positive agr t, 








Down | 


“But I was sure you would doit. Youknew | 


; shaving the eyebrows and blackening, her teeth, 


pupils. She also visited the girl’s school and 
She was 
accompanied by four ladies of the court, two 
' maids of honor,and several gentlemen of the | 
imperial household, among whom was the Mi- 
This man, 
though a dwarf but three feet high, is one of 
The Empress 
and her ladies were dressed, as to hair and 
| robes,in the old court style of Kioto. But as 
to teeth and eyebrows, the former were white 
and the latter were black; which, though ac- | 
eording to Nature, was not according to old | 


distributed prizes to the scholars. 


kado’s private tutor, Fukuya. 


the most learned menin Japan. 


Japanese custom. The nineteenth century, 
Western pressure, or spontaneous desire, or 
all combined, have brought not only coupés, 
gold-mounted harness, American bays, and 
| English shoes and stockings into the capital ; 
but have even made Japan’s chiet lady look as 
natural as the Creator made her. Her exam- 
ple not only in abolishing the odd custom of 


but also in encouraging education by personal 
visits to the schools, will have an immense in- 
fluence for good. 


POLYGAMY AMONG SOVEREIGNS. 


Polygamy still lingers among the sovereigns 
of Europe. In Naples, this winter, neither at 
the palace nor at the prefecture has any ball 
been given, because of a little domestic diffi- 
culty. The king’s morganatic wife, the Coun- 
tess of Mirafiori, has created a good deal of 
stir in official circles, this year, on account of 
the appearance of her name and relation to 
Victor Emanuel in the Almanach de Gotha, it 
having been asserted that she herself had 
caused such mention to be inserted. Being 
herself a resident of Naples it was understood 
that she intended to present herself and claim 
recognition if any official entertainment took 
place; and so the usual public balls have 
dwindled down to a couple of dinners. 





PROTEST AGAINST TRAILS. 


We endorse the following from the Balti- 
more American: 


“Whatever is objectionable on a public 
street should be universally abolished; and 
there is nothing more offensive to good taste 
and cleanliness, than what is termed, in a lady’s 
wardrobe, “trails.” For a promenade in a 
park, or a house costume, long dresses are 
well enough,—but to sweep the dirty streets, 
they are certainly discreditable to the patron- 
age of ladies. In this city where the open, 
or sidewalk sewerage prevails, it is conducive 
to disgusting uncleanliness to see the rich 
materials of adress, drag through the dish- 
water and other running filth of these sewers. 
Ladies! make a crusade upon dissipated Fash- 
ion and compel her to shorten the street 
dresses; if she refuses, be economical and 
tasteful enough to do it anyhow. Nowhere 
in the world among the civilized nations does 
this uncleanly street sweeping by ladies so ex- 
clusively prevail as in America.” 








GEO.WOODS & CO.’S 
ORCANS. 





These remarkable instruments have created much 
interest in America and Europe by reason of their 


Beautitul Musical Effects, 


ELEGANT DESIGNS & 
ELABORATE FINISH. 


Their PIANO stop is a piano of beautiful tone, 
which will never require tuning. All interested in 
music should know of this important invention. 

Address 


Geo. WOODS & Co., 
Cambridgeport, Mass., 
WAREROOMS: 


66 & 68 ADAms Sr., CHICAGO, 


83 Kine WILLIAM Sr., Lonpon, Ena. 
13—5t eow 





and which utterly declines, even for the loveli- 
est, the most bewitching feminine incapacity, 


SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY. 





to take anything “for granted.”—S. C. H., in | 
Christian Union. 


THE EMPRESS OF JAPAN. 


The young Empress of Japan, Haruko, who 
recently set her people the example of letting 
her wifely eyebrows grow and her wifely teeth 
remain white, now appears in public, visits 
schools, encourages teachers and scholars in 
the capital, and shows her “divinity” in a man- 
ner not very different from the divine ladies 
of other lands. She is eminently a fitting | 
spouse for the brilliant and progressive Mikado. | 
The Empress, on the 20th of November, visited | 
the Imperial College in Tohei, and after seeing | 
the new college buildings, sat down in the | 
| same room with the ladies of the foreign pro- | 

fessors, for an hour or more, while looking at 











It may be a feminine characteristic to take for | experiments in physics and chemistry by the | Grea 


1018 AROH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Mrs. Anna T. Randall-Diehl. 
4-ly 


PARKSI| DE A HOME AND SCHOOL 
* For Little Boys & Girls, 
Especially intended for Children deprived of the care 


ofamother. For circulars please address 
MRS. M. L. READ, 77 College St., Hartford, Conn, 


~ CROCKERY 


—AND— 


Holiday Goods. 


Importer’s Stock at Panic Prices. 25 
to 50 Per Cent. saved Must be sold be- 
fore February ist,at HERBERT & Co.'s 
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pS TON es 
ENTIRELY NEW STOCK. 


Our Store and Stock having been destroyed by fire 
in May 1873, we are now prepared with an entire 
stock of New Goods of the BEST QUALITY and 
LATEST STYLES of 
Parlor, Chamber, 

Dining Room, 
and Library 


FURNITURE, 


Draperies and Interior Decorations, 


At Prices that Defy Competition! 


HALEY, MORSE & 6O., 


411 Washington Street, 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 


FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room, gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An apportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a zery desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15,000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars addre:s Box 332 Boston P. O. 


“TREES! PLANTS |! 


In order to effect large sales of my VERY EX- 
TENSIVE and SUPERIOR STOCK, I shall make 
unusually LOW PRICES. 

It is especially true of Trees that “the best are the 
cheapest,”’ and the advantage in selecting fresh from 
the ground also must be manifest. 


Send for a Catalogue. 














Nonantum Hill, Brighton, 
W. C. STRONG. 
Mrs. Linus Belcher’s 


VALUABLE MEDICINE. 


The best vegetable medicine yet known, an Indian 
recipe, will eradicate all humors, which is one cause 
of great suffering, makes new blood, and strengthens 
the whole system. Three vot'les will convince the 
most skeptical, hundreds will testify. Write for cir- 
cular and testimonials. Inquire for Mrs, Belcher’s 
Female Cure. Sold by all druggists. Price $1, or six 
bottles $5. MRS. LINUS BELCHER, 

25- eowly Randolub Maca, 


HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location, can be had at Dr. E. 
P. Miller’s HOME OF HEALTH, 89 & 41 West 26tb 
Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the eee Address, for circular an¢é 


rms, E. P. 
Marl5 tf 








R. E. P. LLER, 
89 West 26th Street, New York. 
BUY THE BEST. 
SNOW’S 
Round Pointed Pens. 


Fine, medium and broad points, suitable for every 
description of writing. Sample gross by mail for 
$1.50. Ladies wanted as canvassers. Address, 
M.A. SNOW, 


3 TREMonT PLAcE, Boston. 


Woman’s Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 129 8 ad A 
Sih Street, 





li— 








co! aer 


: NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics 
sellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmare ano 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train: 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treate about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec* 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
1288 d,Avenue, New York City 
ly Jan. 8 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston. 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
ke Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
y rooms in connection with their long established 

ining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy. to accommodate their customers with clead 
wi rnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 











ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


STATIONERY: 


All materials for 
Oil and Water Color Painting. 


Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decaicomania- 





Sale, 220 Washington St., Boston, 


French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Int- 
tial Note Paper, Pens, #2. 
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A VOICE FROM MAINE. 

Epirors JOURNAL:—In every JOURNAL I 
take up I find good news—good news from 
everywhere. The far West and the near 
West have taken up the cry of Woman Suf- | 
frage; the Middle States are repeating it; and | 
dear old New England is deep in the grand 
work of arousing in Woman a desire to be 
Man’s equal in questions that affect all man- 
kind alike. | 

But where is Maine, that it does not come 
forward with words of cheer for its women, | 
and smiles of encouragement for the cause? 
To me it seems a silent and inactive State, al- 
though it may be working in a quiet way, in 
some of its cities. 

{ have received the JoURNAL for nearly a 
year now, and every number has a new value | 
tome. Few copies are sent into this village, 
and few people really know the great work 
that is going on around them. Nearly every 
day Iam surprised at the ignorance shown 
by people of ordinary intelligence on a question 
of such great importance; a question which 
ought to require only a few of the sensible 
reasons, given by some of your earnest work- 
ers, to convince all of its right to the place it 
has taken as a living issue of the day, and to 
excite in all a wonder that they have been 
blind to its importance so long. 

Ido not like to think that the women of 
Maine are less intelligent than those of other 
States; that they are so hedged in by customs 
and routine they dare not break down the 
walls for fear of being called “unfeminine” and 
“strong-minded;” but what shall I think if 
they remain silent much longer, with a great 
work awaiting them, which calls for immediate 
action else they be left behind? There are 
many people who know that the question of 
Suffrage is being agitated by women, but be- 
yond that they know nothing, nor do they 
show a desire for further knowledge. I have 
many young friends who oppose the idea, and 
when they are questioned, I find them fearful 
of losing favorin the opinions of the “sterner 
sex.” Many of our intelligent (?) men, I am 
sorry to admit, in giving young ladies their 
ideas of a perfect wife, are careful to say that 
intelligence in women,beyond acertain point, 
is not necessary for man’s happiness. 

While conversing with a gentleman, not 
long since, he asked me if I favored Woman 
Suffrage. I told him that I certainly did; then 
took place as spirited a discussion as the pub- 
licity of the place would allow. 

During the conversation he said : 

“Well! if I ever marry, I want a wife, not 
a politician. When I go home I want to find 
her there and not on the street corners, hold- 
ing forth on some political question. I want 
@ woman who will make a home for me, who 
will agree to let me do the voting for her, and 
manage matters she knows nothing about. 1 
do not want a woman who knows more than 
I do, nor one who thinks she knows more.” 

It occurred to me that a woman of even or- 
dinary intelligence will not be likely to trou- 
ble him, but I kept the thought back; and 
took his idea for what it was worth, and made 
due allowance for it at that. 

Why are men so fearful of homes being 
broken up? Have the majority of homes 
been, and are they now so attractive and so 
harmonious that intelligent women will cause 
their ruin? One say : 

“Let Woman live the life that Nature in- 
tends and has fitted her tolive.” 

Young men are taught, from childhcod,that 
on all questions of intellect, Woman must be 
ignored, and many are the sireers that are 
hurled at the head of some earnest woman 
who steps outside her “nature” to claim that, 
in intellect, she is man’s equal, and as such, 
demands his respect. — 

Another favorite cry is, 

“In case of war what will you do? Ifyou 
take the right to vote, you take the right to 
fight with it, and what woman is fitted to 
war with men?” 

To all such questioners I give one answer. 
Ten years ago you plunged us in a civil war. 
Did Woman do nothing towards freeing the 
land from the curse of slavery? Who, with 
tearful eyes and words of cheer, sent forth 
her fairest and dearest to the battle field, 
while with bleeding heart she turned back to 
the duty that bade her care for those left be- 
hind? Who, without a murmur, worked 
early and late for bread for weeping chil- 
dren? Who lived a life of suspense and con- 
stant anxiety, fearful every morning that the 
day would bring sad news of her loved ones? 
Who left home and friends to follow the brave 
soldier to the battle field, and in the hospitals 
softened the pillow for some dying head, or 
cheered back to life some worn and weary 
frame? Yet Woman had no voice in making 
that war; but it found her ready-to do what 
she could, and that without amurmur.: What 
can she do in case of another war? Prevent 
it, if possible. Surely,O men! such questions 
need no answers. Deeds have told you what 
Woman can do. 

The world needs true women, and educa- 
tion teaches Woman how to be true. Let 
every Woman understand that she bas an in- 
dividuality of her own, that she can think for 
herself,can judge for herself, can tell right 
from wrong, and reason about it,too. Man 





will find that she is only working for his good 


and the good of the world, instead of the one- | simply as the gloomy alternative to deeper 


sided notion he now hasthat she is getting 
“out of her sphere,” and is going to turn 
things upside down, until be, in -his superior 
strength, shall stepin with brute force and 
put her back into her place. 

There is an ideal womanliness as well as an 
ideal manliness. To that let every woman 
aspire. No woman wishes for man’s nature 
or habits. Many of his habits are so repug- 
nant that my only wonder is why she, who 
has had to bear with them, has not rebelled 
long ago. An educated woman makes her 
husband’s interests her own. She under- 
stands his business, and shows sympathy in 
its success or failure. She studies eagerly all 
political, social and moral questions in order 
to converse intelligently and reasonably on 
all matters which concern her life as well as 
that of her husband. She sees clearly the 
need of making home the center of all that is 
pure, aud true, and beautiful. She recognizes 
the need of a firm hand and patient thought- 
fulness in the training of herchildren. And, 
in place of a disorderly home, untidy chil- 
dren and careless indifference, so often set 
before us by some obstinate opposer, I can 
foresee an increase of happy homes, a rapid 
growth of intelligence, a true respect for Wo- 
man, a new meaning in the word “‘marriage,” 
and a purer element pervading all public in- 
stitutions ard offices. 

May the cause prosper everywhere, and 
good tidings reach us from all parts of our 
land! Many women bid it “God speed,” and 
many are joining the ranks every day. 


——-—--—— oaen 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN VERMONT. 


Isend you an editorial of the St. Albans 
(Vt.) Advertiser to show you how the “ques- 
tion” is considered by‘those who are not dis- 
tinctively Woman Suffragists, a position to 
which they have been educated within the 
last five years. Wait until the next session of 
the Vermout Legislature. You will observe 
some little agitation at least. 

Mrs. RussExx S. Tart. 





Burlington, Vt. 
WHAT A WOMAN CAN DO. 


The so-called women’s movement, that is 
turning against the great evil, intemperance, 
all the forces of moral suasion, is only one of 
many evidences of the increasiag moral, so- 
swt and political power of women through the 

and. 

Without attempting to discuss the question 
of “Woman’s Rights,” as technically under- 
stood, it is worth while to notice that the 
practical, moral power of women for good has 
been immenscly enlarged during fifty years. 
The aspiration of an immortal soul for work 
that is upward and onward is something that 
is not easily put down, and the best proof of 
it is the quietly won yet important vantage 
ground that women without the vote have 
conquered for themselves in the last half cen- 
tury. Fifty years ago a woman meant simply 
a wife, a mother, a daughter, a servant. You 
saw her at church, sometimes at a place of 
amusement. They seldom traveled far, of 
public affairs they knew nothing, and the wo- 
man writer was an exception, as a reference 
to the popular, influential literature of that 
day, willsatisfy anybody. So strong was the 
prejudice of society then against any depar- 
ture from the traditional ways and occupations 
of the sex that the few women who first join- 
ed the anti-slavery movement incurred great 
odium because of it. 

To-day how different; not only is Woman 
at the front in the moral but in many of the 
purely practical activities of the time. In the 
terse statement of an able writer on this sub- 
ject: ‘‘Most of the trade and businesses are 
open to her. It is estimated that over forty 
thousand women are engaged in different me- 
chanical and mercantile callings in New York 
city alone. There are more girls than boys in 
our schools, and they are confessedly the bet- 
ter pupils. The schools and colleges for girls 
and young ladies have increased and improved 
more than those for the other sex within ten 
years. More than adozen colleges have open- 
ed their doors and invited young women to 
share their advantages with young men. Our 
most popular novelists are women, and nearly 
as many women as men live by literary labor. 
Women are among our most popular readers 
and lecturers, and a few have won a respect- 
able position in the pulpit. The departments 
at Washington are full of women clerks, and 
in several States women have been elected to 
places on the School Board. In the charities 
of our time they take a conspicuous and ac- 
tive part, and but for their tireless industry 
and contagious enthusiasm many of our best 
charities would fail. They make our hospitals 
home-like by the taste and tenderness and un- 
wearying patie: ce of devotion, and in medical 
practice have gained a foothold which prom- 
ises permanent possession. As teachers they 
are pre-eminent, and they are the life of the 
churches and Sunday Schools. Clergymen of 
all denominations confess their dependence 
upon the women in their congregations for 
the needed seconding of their efforts. The 
great revival which is stirring a Western city 
to its depths is the work of a woman, and the 
new crusade against intemperance was began 
by women, and has won its victories thus far 
through their prayers and exertions.” 

Twenty-five years ago the agitation for Wo- 
man Saffrage began, while to-day, despite the 
fact that Wyoming has granted the ballot, and 
more recently the legislatures of Michigan and 
Iowa, the enfranchisement of the so-called 
weaker sex has rather lost than gained ground 
throughout the oldest and most thoughtful 
communities of the country. And yet it may 
not be denied that this, the indirect results of 
this agitation, have been most beneficent. It 
has rectified manifest legal wrongs and disabil- 
ities; ithas opened new fields of industry, and 
thus enlarged Woman’s opportunities for es- 
caping from the position of dependency either 
upon those who teach them 

“How salt the savor is of others’ bread, 


How hard the passage to descend and climb 
By others’ stairs,”’ ” _ 


or upon those who are accepted as husbands 








shame and a more humiliating lot. 

The demand for a better culture and larger 
educational facilities for Woman has also been 
permanently stimulated, and as a natural con- 
sequent of all this the Woman of to-day has 
more independence, self-reliauce and self-as- 
surance. To be in earnest about any unsel- 
fish thing is better for any man or woman than 
fashionable frivolity, or elegant indolence, and 
it is better to err occasionally in the excess of 
“strong-mindedness” than to grow premature- 
ly worn out by the pettiness of cheap cares 
and for the want of that mental health that 
grows with every enlargement of the circle of 
all the mental activities of our moral nature. 
Miss Anthony is sometimes a woman that 
makes the judicious grieve, but she is a wo- 
man of humanity, of goodness and unselfish- 
ness, and while she sometimes makes us smile, 
she is never indifferent to ‘‘the cry of the lost 
children of the world.’’ Better to be even ec- 
ceptrically useful and earnest than conven- 
tionally elegant and useless. In the matter of 
practical power for her new sphere of duties, 
Wowan’s only want is that of the public train- 
ing and experience that is necessary to over- 
come her constitutional timidity, so that she 
can tell what she knows. George Canning 
once said that the wantof the cultivated pow- 
er of expression had often kept a man a ciph- 
er in Parliament that ought to have been a 
king. So for the new sphere to which Woman 
is called; she needs practice to teach her how 
to tell what she knows tersely, clearly and 
forcibly. She has knowledge, experience; has 
great latent power of expression, is full of men- 
tal vivacity, and quick at despatching business. 
The war was a great opportunity for the wo- 


men, and the consequence of the educating | 


power of its various responsibilities is the rap- 
idly increasing demand to-day for the co-oper- 
ation of women on School Boards, in all char- 
itable, educational and reformatory associa- 
tions. The-New York State Aid Society has 
delegated its practical work of inquiry into 
the condition of hospitals, prisons, penitenti- 
aries, entirely to committees of women, with 
excellent results. In the words of another, 
“one-half of the literature of the country is 
the product of Woman's fertile brain, and the 
first living novelist isa Woman. Whether in 
the hospitals, at the head of seminaries, on 
the platform of the lyceum, in crowded profes- 
sions, a large and increasing number of repre- 
sentative women are before the world. 

And the men who argue for and urge ahead 
this co-operation of women in all great social 
movements are men whose genius, learning, 
purity and humanity of character have made 
them the leaders in every moral reform for a 
quarter of a century; they are the same men 
that used to lead the forlorn hope of anti slave- 
ry agitation, and whom we once reviled and 
ridiculed, but despise no lunger. There are 
Phillips, Garrison, Beecher, Chapin, Collyer, 
Willson, George W. Curtis, Frothingham, Bar- 


tol, Whittier, James Freeman Clarke, etc.. 


And no sneer about “blue stockings” will put 
this growth down, for wide intelligence, and 
multiplication of mental resources will no 
more make a Woman pedantic, or wanting in 
social charm than it does a man; on the con- 
trary a woman of sense like a man of sense 
grows in mental vivacity and social charm as 
she feeds on stronger and more various men- 
tal food. Better to be an intelligent compan- 
ion, than simply a man’s plaything. To be con- 
tent to be a doll when she can be a deity is a 
poor ambition. Perhaps those who sneer at a 
woman being a “blue stocking” would like to 
know what the original blue stocking gather- 
ings were. Hannah More thus describes the 
hours she passed at these parties: “She found 
there learning without pedantry, good taste 
without affectation, and conversation without 
calumny, levity, or any conceivable error.” 
Their object was to enliven 
“Society o’errun 
By whist, that desolating Hun ;” 

and by despotic quadrille, the “Vandal of col- 
loquial wit.” 

Among the genial and lofty spirits found in 
the rooms of this lady, and of Mrs. Ord 
and others, Hannah More’s name, Lyttleton, 
Poultney, Walpole, Roscius (Garrick), Cato 
(Johnson), Hortentius (Burke), are among 
those who, at these intellectual gatherings, at 
various times, led the conversation, and made 
it as glorious as Hannah More, who shared 
therein, proceeds to describe it. In the year 
1757 the celebrated ‘‘Blue Stockings’ first oc- 
curs in Mrs. Montagu’s correspondence. Bos- 
well, under the date of 1781, tells us in his 
“Life of Johnson,” that about this time it was 
much the fashion for several ladies to have 
evening assemblies, where the fair sex might 
participate in conversation with literary and 
ingenious men, animated by a desire to please. 
These societies were denominated Blue Stock- 
ing clubs. 

Surely out of such an ambition as this that 
rests on the thought of making the most of 
all the powers that God gave them women can 
gather a new power to control and influence 
men. The same impulse that leads a man to 
relish the society of an intelligent, clear-think- 
ing, common sense man can be swayed by any 
woman that thinks it nobler to be all this than 
to fret and to flirt. And the signs of the times 
are that Woman sees her power and means to 
grasp it. Asan able writer says on this sub- 
ject: “This wonderful evolution of society de- 
serves study. It means something more than 
the mere breaking away from established pre- 
cedent and a time-honored routine. It indi- 
cates a new development of humanity under 
the influence and institutions of our dem- 
ocratic civilization. It woyld seem that soci- 
ety does not move altogether simultaneously, 
but half at a time, and the vitality of our age 
is most strikingly shown in the evolution of 
the feminine half. Itis no irruption of the 
Amazons, but a new development of the race. 
Woman must take her place by the side of 
man, to share his responsibilities and strength- 
en him for his work, and unite with him in 
building the home, the school and the civiliza- 
tion of the future.” 








-_ 


IS GENEROSITY EXCLUSIVELY MASCULINE! 


I was early taught that the highest ideal for 
a man was to be noble and generous; but it 
was never hinted that these qualities were de- 
sirable in women. On the contrary it was in- 
stilled into my youthful, feminine nature that 
it was extremely important for a woman to 
be economical, even to stinginess—stinginess 
in a woman was considered a crowning vir- 
tue—a duty she owed the paternal purse. 


ST. LOUIS, SATURDAY, APRIL 25, 1874. 


With hands tied from earning my own 
money —tied by respectability—I used to look 
at my brothers with envy because they were 
allowed the privilege of being generous. 
With such teachings | wonder that Woman's 
nature has remained as noble as it is. 

The whole inherent qualities of the differ- 
ent sexes have been misunderstood and wrong 
ly educated, but nature will not be cheated; 
in spite of the different and adverse teachings 
of the two natures the inherent qualities re- 
main. 

No, there is no sex in any quality of the hu- 
man mind which goes to make a noble char- 

| acter, and the sooner we cease apportioning 
| them exclusively to either sex, the sooner 
| Shall we rightly help nature in her efforts to 
| establish good everywhere. 
In all the past the educational pendulum 
| has swung very unevenly; soon may its move- 
ment be regulated evenly between the sexes, 
| and then our time-table will be a perfect meas- 
| urement of life. Bern, 


——-— 


| AN INCIDENT OF THE WOMAN'S CRUSADE. 
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EW AND ELEGANT CARPETS. 
GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT 


Have new in «tere the largest stock ef 
rich, medium and lew-priced 


CARPETINGS, 


To be found in New England 


OUR FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


| Is diled with fresh goods of our own (importation, 


manufactured expressly for us, which for novelty of 
design and richness of coloring, cannot be surpassed 
in the country. 


| 


| A tragical incident lately occurred in East | Our Special Contracts with leading 


and were received very politely. 


see what the Lord says.” 


clutched the counter convulsively for support 


wm 


my soul 


did all in their power to render him comforta- 
ble, and a physician was sent for, who, on ar- 
riving, pronounced it a case of apoplexy, and 
in a short time themandied. The community 
was of course startled with the news, and the 
feeling for Mr. Simpson is intense. The ladies 
all agreed that it was the direct work of the 
Lord, and even some of the frequenters of the 
saloon acquiesced in this decision. 





A NOVEL ARGUMENT. 





islature, and the men tbe visitors. 


perance question, and it would be easy to see 
the result. Women would carry every town, 
and every member of the General Assembly 
would be a female, and the men would have 
no privileges at all It would make a great 
many family difficulties. For instance, the 
speaker was a Democrat, and his wife might 
be a Republican, and she might get in witha 
neighbor to go totown meeting. The divorce 
docket was full enough now, but he believed 
it would be doubled or trebled if this amend- 
ment should pas. If it was desired to pass 
alaw exempting th. roperty of women from 
taxation, that might be done, but he hoped 


voting on this constitutional amendment.” 











Sabbath Schoo ong Book! 


Triumphant success of the New and Beautiful Sabbath 
School Song Book, the 


RIVER OF LIFE!! 


By H. S. Perkins & W. W. Bentley. 


This undoubtedly fine book has been but a short 
time before the public, and the public is already con- 
vinced of its surpassing merit. Witness the great 
sales—many thousands. Witness the decided words 
of praise from hundreds of Sabbath School workers 
in all directions. 


RIVER OF LIFE! 


A Superintendent in Charleston, 8. C., says: “We 
pronounce it the best book we have ever used.” 


RIVER OF LIFE! 


A Clergyman in Philadelphia is “Greatly pleased 
with it.” 
RIVER OF LIFE! 


A Secretary of a 8. S. Union, in Illinois, believes 
it “Surpasses any other I have examined.”’ 

These are but a few out of a multitude of commen- 
dations. 

No book of the kind issued for many years has 
given greater or more universal satisfaction. 

Specimen copies mailed, postpaid, for BO cents. 
Price by the Hundred Copies, $BO. Sold by all 
dealers. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo. Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


Boston. 711 Br’dway, New York. 





‘l-— 

or Commission paid to Agents, to 
SALAR introduce our Bibles, both Protes- 
tant and Catholic. We publish the 
most complete, most attractive, and fastest selling 
Quarto Pictorial Bibles in America. We can prove it. 
Good Agents clear $50 a week and upward. Lage 
seeking business should investigate. Agents ~ 
wanton for Charles Sumner’s Great Work, Prophe 





” N. 
ic Voices Concerning America.” Apply to I. 
Ricuarpson & Co., No. 68 Cornhill, Boston. 16—4t 


The many loungers in the galoon were stupe- 
fied, and only offered assistance when urged by 
the ladies. On being led into another room he 
cried several times, ‘“‘O God! have mercy on 
Immediately his tongue began swell- | —— 
ing, filling his mouth to such an extent as to 
render itimpossible to articulate. The ladies 


During the discussion of the Woman Suf- 
frage Bill in the Rhode Island House of Rep- 
resentatives,on Thursday, one of the Solons 
said: “If it were passed, the women would out- 
number the men, and would become the Leg- 
The wo- 
men would combine together as on the Tem- 


the State would not be put to the expense of 


Douglas, Mass. The ladies called upon one of | 
the principal saloons, the borin Mr. L, AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS 
Simpson, having refused to see the gentlemen, | 
lle was 
asked if be thought it right to sell liquors, and 
responded, “Yes, as right as for grocers to sell | 


Enable us to keep constintly In stock their choicest 
products and latest patterns at prices as low as the 
lowest, 


| Having the largest and lightest store in the city de- 


groceries.” One of the ladies then read sever- | voted to 
al passages from the Bible, remarking, “ket us 
On hearing the 
Scriptures relating to the anger of the Lord 
with drunkards and those who sell liquor, the 
proprietor turned pale, trembled violently and | who want good goods at the lowest prices, 


Carpets Exclusively, 


And giving our entire attention to this branch of 
trade, we know we can suit the wants of the public, 


. Churches furnished by contract at wholesale prices, 


Goldthwait, Snow & Knight, 


43 & 45 Washington St., Boston, 
1b—4w 








WONDERFUL 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, Mass. 





Cali Early. Send for frice List 
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SPECIALTY! 
CHOICE LONDON WATCHES 


FROM 


VICTOR KULLBERG, 


AND 
JAMES POOLE. 


FINE SWISS WATCHES 


—AND— 
TRAVELING CLOCKS, 


From HENRY OAPT, Geneva. 


WM. BOND & SON, 17 Congress St. 
bu 


ANTED — AGENTS — $75 to $250 per 
month, everywhere, male and female, to in- 
troduce the GENUINE IMPRCY¥V ED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider 
in a most superior manner, Price only $15. 
Fully licensed and warranted for five years. 
We will pay $1000 for any machine that will 
sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more elas- 
tic seam than ours. It makes the “Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and 
still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearin 
it. Wepay Agents from $75 to per month an 
exbenses, or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made, Address SECOMB & CO., 
Boston, Mass., New York City, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chi- 
2g0, Ill., or St. Lowis, Mo. 
13t 








ALL SEEKING 





Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CincuLATION RATES, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire tospend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVAN TAGE. Sent, post- 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, jocentsincloth. Addrese 
T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louws, April 25, 1874. 
i, NOTICE. 


Subscribers who are still in arrears for the Woman's | 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their sub- 
scriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the 
paper will be their reoeipt | 


Kao subscriber will find the date at which his sub- | 

nexpires ov his . When he payshisan- | 

- scboatbtion. the eages date of the paper will | 

be his receipt. hae 
NOTICE. 

The lowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, | 
have copies of the Woman's JouRNAL, for sale by } 
W. L. Heywood, third door north of the Post-office, 
on Fifth Street 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at | 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's Jounnat for sale. 

New Premiums. 

To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a wi 
oox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of waich e market 
price in $6). 


We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
one who will seud us forty new subscribers, at $2.0 


each. 
~ AGENTS WANTED, 


To obtain subscribers for the Woman's JOURNAL. 
We will allow 75 cts. cash upon each new subscriber 
at $2.50 perannum. Or we will send the Woman's 
JOURNAL for three months for 60 cts., of whieh the 
agent may retain 10 cts, Every friend of Woman 
Suffrage is earnestly requested to obtain subscribers. 
Address, Woman's JouRNAL, 3 Tremont Place, Boa- 


ORGANIZE! ORGANIZE 


Friends of Woman Suffrage, men and women, with- 
out distinction of party, in every locality, are urgent- 
ly requested to form, in their town without delay,a 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB, 


Pp bers who will sign the following ar- 
ticle of a-sociation ; 

We, the undersigned, residents of 
of ,of all political parties, believing that Woman 
Suffrage is a vital political issue, do hereby organize 
ourselves intoa WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL 
CLUB, for the purpose of forwarding the movement 
morally and ey the svstematic circulation of 
tracts and newspapers, by holding public meetings, 
and especially by helping to elect the friends of Suf- 
frage to the Legislature and to Congress, and by help 
ing to defeat its opponents, 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


MICHIGAN a ASSOCIA- 
TION, 


The next Annual Meeting of this Association will be 
held at Lansing, on Wednesday, the 6th day of May, 
1874, at 2 o'clock P. M. 

The Legislature, at their late session, having sub- 
mitted an Amendment to the Constitucion, for the en- 
franchisement of women, to be voted on by the elec- 
tora of the State next November, this will be a more 
important meeting than any we have ever held. 
There is a great work before ua. The entire State 
must be canvassed, Our forces must be organized, 
and made available for carrying the vote at that time. 
The eyes of the whole nation will be turned upon us, 
anxious to know the result of this first great trial, to 
make Michigan atruly Republican Commonwealth 
where all its citizens are made equal. 

We trust the friends will come up to this meeting 
ready to contribute money for lectures and for the 
circulation of documents to enlighten the people, and 
ready to give their whole hearts and hands to this 
work for a few months, Eminent Lecturers frem 
New York and New England are expected to be with 
us. J. A. B. STONE, 

Chairman Ex. Com, M. 8. W. 8. A. 


WOMAN'S PEACE FESTIVAL ON JUNE 
2ND, 1874. 

1 would remind the friends of Peace who united 
last year in observing the second day of June as a 
WOMAN'S PEACE FESTIVAL, that by common 
consent, the day thus inaugurated was intended to 
become one of yearly observance. I pray those inter- 
ested. therefore, to make in due time the necessary 
arrangements for holding meetings similar to those 
held last year in this country and in Europe. I-also 
beg that they will make every possible effort to pro- 
mote the extension of this pacific and happy observ- 
ance. 

As I am obliged to leave home for some time, my 
only way ofaddressing the friends of the movement 
is through this printed circular, Communications 
addressed to me will be duly forwarded, 

JULIA Warp Howe. 











in the State 

















WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN ENGLAND. 

Our readers, and Americans generally, feel a 
natural curiosity and interest in regard to the 
political and legal condition of English women, 
We are often asked just what rights have been 
conceded to women in England, and how far 
those rights are exercised! If women vote in 
England, in certain cases, what are those cases, 
and how many women go to the polls? How 
long have they voted? Has voting done the 
women any good? Has it done the country 
any good? etc., etc. 

The following letter from Miss Lydia .E. 


Becker, of Manchester, England, is a straight- | 


forward statement of facts and figures which,to 
a considerable extent, answers these practical 
questions. We commend it to the candid and 
careful perusal both of friends and opponeuts. 
Extracts from the public documents which ac- 
company the letter will be laid before our read- 
ers hereafter. L. 8. 
LETTER OF LYDIA E, BECKER. 

Dear Mapam :—I have much pleasure in re- 
plying to the question asked through you by 
our honored friend, Mrs. Lucy Stone, respect- 
ing the electoral rights of women in England. 

These may be divided into three classes. 1. 
Those which women have always enjoyed, 2. 
Those conferred upon them by recent legisla- 
tion. 3. Those now claimed at the hands of 
Parliament, but not yet conceded. All these 
are intimately bound together, and rest on the 
same basis. 

The first class consists of the ancient paroch- 
ial franchises, the right to vote in vestry meet- 
ings called for such matter as the election of 
churchwardens and way wardens, the appoint- 
ment of overseers, the sale of parish property, 
and the levying of church rates. In these mat- 
ters the rights vf women ratepayers have been 
from time immemorial, equal and similar to 
those of men. They rest, not on the wording 


«| of a statute, 








law andcustom of therealm. They have never 
been disputed nor their exercise challenged in 
any way. But, from time to time, as districts 
increased in population, the old vestries were 
found inadequate for the requirement of effi 
cient local government, and various acte of 
Parliament were passed, applicable to special 
districts, providing for the appointment and 
popular election of “Commissioners” or local 
district authorities. Following the precedent 
of the old vestries, the electoral qualification 
was given without distinction of sex in the 
ratepayers. Up tothe present day the old sys- 
tem of government by vestries is in force aver 
the whole of London, except the district known 
asthe “City of London,” and in this govern- 
ment men and women have equal and similar 


| electoral rights. 


A further step in local government was the 
assing of a general Act, known as the “I’ub- 
ic Health Act” of 1848. This obviated the 
necessity for special improvement Acts for par 
ticular districts, andin this the electoral rights 
of the women ratepayers were especially guard- 
ed by a clause explaining that words import- 
ing the masculine gender were to be held to 
apply to them as regards the right to vote. 
Owing to the nature of the qualification, the 

roportion of women to men voters has always 
oe small, but in proportion to their number 
they have been in the habit of voting as freely 
as men. 

Besides this system of parochial government, 
there has existed in the city of London and a few 
other ancient corporations, asystem called Mu- 
nicipal government, where there is a Lord May- 
or, or Mayor, Aldermen, Councillors and ‘‘Bur- 
gesses.” Whether women could be “burgesses’’ 
or electors, legally, in these old corporations, 
I do notknow. But they appear never to have 
been recognized as electors or to have been in 
the habit of voting. 
never formally excluded until the year 1835, 
when an Act was passed, called the ‘Municipal 
Corporation Act,” in 1835, This Act prescrib- 


ed the electoral qualification and limited it to | 
“male persons.” It did not apply to the whole | 


country, butto a certain number of towns, and 
it contained a provision that, on certain condi- 
tions, the Act might be extended to any dis- 
trict which choose to ask for it. 


They were, however, | 
| bone. 


partly to the fact that individual women, ex- 


cept in rare instances, are not known personally | 


or by repute to large bodies of persons. Peo- 
ple do not vote for an unknown woman, or & 
person of whom they have never before heard, 
merely because she is a woman, but they vote 
eagerly for a woman whose name is favorably 
known to the public. The chances for an in- 
dependent candidate are very small, in great 
constituencies; one must be on the “party 
ticket,” as a rule, to have a chance. Thus in 
London, in every district save one, the women 
candidates were at the bottom of the poll. 

In the elections, last November, 1 was on 
the ‘Unsectarian” ticket at Manchester; Mrs. 
Sturge, at Birmingham; Mrs. Buckton at 
Leeds ; and Mrs, Ricketts at Brighton ; and so 
we were triumphantly carried at the poll. But 
we had to fight the party battle along with 
our gentlemen colleagues, to address meetings, 
answer questions and present ourselves as fair- 
ly and fully to the constituencies as they did. 
None of us felt that this was in any way derog- 
atory to our position as ladies, or that it in- 
volved anything disagreeable. We met with 
much popular sympathy and even enthusi- 
asm, and none of us regretted what we had 
to do. 

I now come to speak of the third class of 
electoral rights—those not yet considered, but 


which are now asked from the Legislature. | 


They are simply the extension to those classes 
of women who now have the parochial and 
municipal vote, of the Parliamentary vote, 
which the property they own or occupy would 
confer on them if they were men. I inclose 
a copy of the Bill, introduced in the late Par- 
liament by Mr. Jacob Bright, which would ef- 
fect all we desire. Unfortunately Mr. Jacob 
Bright is not in the new Parliament, but the 
Bill isto be broughtin by Mr. William For- 
syth, Queen’s Counsel, member for Maryle- 
It will probably be supported by Dr. 
Lyon Playfair, late Her Majesty’s Postmaster 
General, and Mr. Stansfeld, late President of 
the Local Government Board, the members 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet, also by Mr. Rus- 
sell Gurney, Recorder of the city of London, 
and one of the Commissioners in the Alabama 
Arbitration. 

A Bill with such influential support from 


Now suppose a district, previously under the | both political parties ought to command a 
government of a local Act, which always al- | majority in the House of Commons and there 
lowed women the right to vote, came under | are very good prospects that such may be the 
the operation of the Municipal Corporation | case. 


Act, the effect was to disfranchise at one fell 
swoop, all the women electors. The town of 
Southport, in Lancashire, was incorporated in 
1867, and 588 women, who had previously the 
right to vote, were deprived of their rights at 
one blow. 

This brinze us to the second division of our 
subject, viz: The right conferred on women by 
recent legislation. In 1869 a~Bill was intro- 
duced by Mr. Hibbert to amend the Act of 
1835. Mr. Jacob Bright proposed an amend- 
ment extending the Municipal Franchise to wo- 
men. Mr. Hibbert, to whom I wrote on the 
subject, was quite willing that the amendment 
should be proposed, and he wrote to me to say 
so, and that he thought there would be an in 
teresting debate. He had, however, no idea 
that Parliament would consent. Nobody be- 
lieved it possible that Mr. Jacob Bright would 
succeed. But the case was so strong when 
looked into, and Mr. Jacob Bright was so earn- 
est and sagacious in his generalship that when 
the amendment was brought on, in the small 
hours of the morning, Mr. Bruce, on the part 
of the government, supported the proposal. A 
sort of thrill of surprise ran through the House, 
but no opposition was raised, and the Amend- 
ment was passed without a word of opposition 
from any one. 

Next morning, one of the Cabinet ministers 
met Mr. Jacob Bright in the lobby of the 
House of Commons and said to him: 

“Well, this is a revolution, this means the 
Parliamentary vote, and there never was so 
great a revolution so quietly accomplished !” 

Since the passing of this bill women have 
voted in about the same proportion as men to 
their number or the Municipal register. I 
have never heard of any woman being in any 
way molested, or experiencing the slightest in- 
convenience in recording her vote. They go 
up along with the. men and take their turn to 
vote indiscriminately. No special notice is tak- 
en of them, and no remarks made about them. 
I have voted myself several times in Munici- 
pal and School Board elections, the voting for 
which is conducted in the same manner as in 
Parliamentary elections, and I never found the 
slightest annoyance or inconvenience. It is not 
nearly so uncomfortable a process as taking a 
ticket for a railway journey at a crowded sta- 
tion! 

I send you acopy of the Municipal Franchise 
Act of 1869, marking the clause which gives 
votes to women, The Elementary Education- 
al Act of 1870, contains no such clause, and 
yet women vote under it. They do so, 

1. In virtue of a clause which says that in 
Municipal (boroughs) those shall vote whose 
names are on the burgess rolls, and women are 
on the burgess roll in such districts. 

2. In virtue of a “General Act,” of which I 
send youa copy,which declares that in all Acts 
words importing the masculine ‘gender shall be 
held to include females unless the contrary is 
expressly provided. 

Therefore, in framing the Educational Act, 
care was taken to employ words importing the 
masculine gender exclusively in every part of 
the Act, in order to bring the whole within 
the jurisdiction of the Interpretation Act, and 
to make women eligible not only as electors, 





— 





I fear that I have written you a letter tedi- 
ously long, but you can use as much or as lit- 
tle of it as will answer your purpose. I hope 
Ihave satisfactorily answered Mrs. Stone’s 
questions, and I shall be happy to give her 
any further information she may desire. 

Appended is a list of papers, forwarded by 
book post packet, containing various matters 
bearing on the subject of Mrs. Lucy Stone’s 
questions. I am Madam, yours faithfully, 

Lypta E. BECKER, 
Manchester National Society for Woman’s 
Suffrage, 28 Jackson’s Row, Albert Square, 
Manchester, England. 





A RESPONSE FROM GEORGIA. 


Two weeks ago we published the response of 
a gentleman of South Carolina to our invita- 
tion to his Grange to become subscribers to 
the WoMAN’s JouRNAL. The following let- 
ter from a citizen of Georgia expresses the 
general feeling of that locality: 


Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL:—The speci- 
men copy of WoMAN’s JOURNAL received. 
Let me return thanks to you and your associ- 
ates forthe same, and for the inducements 
offered to our body. I will report the matter 
to the Grange at our first meeting, and return 
resulta. 

We are glad to recognize Woman in our so- 
cial, moral and religious organizations as the 
equal, and in many respects, the superior of 
man. In our loved sunny South, as yet, she 
seems fully satisfied with the privileges grant- 
ed her, and has no anxiety whatever to con- 
nect herself with the bustle and strife of pol 
itics. As men, we have too much love for 
women to desire such a change, which would 
benefit no one, and only cause her to conde- 
scend from higher and nobler purposes. 

Isee in your JOURNAL, insinuations that 
the rebels are allowed franchise, while the 
same is refused to ladies, &c. I was one of 
those rebels spoken of, and I say that if North- 
ern men wilkonly protect Woman from insults, 
fraud and abuse, and will show her the prop- 
er courtesy and respect, which is always found 
to be a predominant characteristic of the so- 
called rebels, she would have no cause nor 
anxiety to call on politics or political votes 
for protection. 

Investigate these hints and give them a 
fair trial before you bring reproach upon the 
“Angel of Earth.” Though we be termed 
“rebels” by your JOURNAL, yet we never 
have, and we never will rebel against any- 
thing that is for the good of the country—any- 
thing that is good and noble. I will report 
the result of subscription regardless of private 
views. 

With many thanks to you, I subscribe my- 
self, Yours respectfully, 

T. H. Kimprovueu, 
Master of Cataula Grange, No. 319. 


If our friend does not think that the women 


| of Georgia need the ballot for their own pro- 


tection, he is ignorant of the laws as they affect 


but as members of School Boards. Perhaps | Wives, mothers and widows. South as well as 
the proposal would not have passed the Leg- | North, the old English Common Law prevails, 
islature so easily, if the admission of women | wherever not set aside by positive statute. And 
to sit on School Boards had been affected by a | this law i os ond i . j 

positive provision, or enactment, instead of by oy Greeny Se rey Sayes mar 
the simple omission of any express provision | ried women. It deprives them of equal rights 
tothe contrary. And it is just possible that | in regard to person, property, children and 


bad the proposition received the same kind of i i 
opposition which has been offered te the elec: | earnings, and subjects every wife, like a child, 


tion of a woman on the School Committee of |‘ the guardianship and control of her hus- 
Boston, the judges might have found a way of | band. 
avoiding the plain words of Lord Brougham’s| But, if Woman is indeed the “Angel of the 


Act, as they did with regard to the Reform | ” i 
Act of 1867, by saying that inasmuch as there Berth," co cur Steed admits, would net the 


was no precedent for women sitting as mem. | Politics of Georgia be improved by an infusion 
bers of legislative bodies, therefore if Parlia- | of the angel element? The present degrada- 
ment had meant to admit them it would have | tion of American politics is admitted and de- 
suid 80 positively. , | plored by all. But politics only reflect the 
But no opposition was given either to the P a y 
candidature of ladies, or to their taking their | #¥erTage mental and moral characteristics of the 
seats, and I may say that the law meets with | voters. An ignorantconstituency cannot cre- 
universal approval theoretically, though Iam | atean enlightened Legislature. A constituency 


sorry to say very few women in England have : 
been elected. This is partly owing tothe diffi- of men alone will never represent the wo- 





culty of finding suitable candidates, partly to | manly virtues. We seek not to degrade Wo- 
the expense of the elections, (women having‘ man, but to elevate politics. As “God made 


but on the common, unwritten | asa rule much less money than men), and | man, male and female, in his own image, and 


gave them dominion,” we shall never bave a 
truly representative government until men 
and women exercise this joint dominion by 
working together for the highest interests of 
society. We do not intend to deteriorate the 
home virtues but to extend them to public 
| life, alike in Georgia and Massachusetts. | 
H. B. B, 





| THE MICHIGAN CONVENTION. 
| ——— 


| There are three subjects to which we wish 


| tocall attention in connection with the Annual 
| Meeting of the Michigan State Woman’s Suf- 
| frage Association, at Lansing, May 6th., to 
| organize a Canvass of the State. 

| I. Be sure to be present yourself, and in- 
| duce as many as possible to be present, also. 
| We want it should be a mass meeting. 

Il. Be prepared, at that meeting, to re- 
| port the names of as many active and efficient 
laborers in the cause in each county and 
township, as possible, for future correspond- 
ence and co-operation in the campaign. 

III. Please take up a subscription in your 
|own vicinity, for paying lecturers, and for 
other expenses incident to the Campaign, and 
report at that time. We want to know how 
much work it will be safe to lay out. We 
can carry on a great, and probably successful 
warfare, if we only have the sinews of war. 

J. A. B. STONE, 
Chairman Ex. Com., M.S. W. S.A. , 


moe t— 


A WOMAN SUFFRAGE GOVERNOR. 


If the long contest in the Massachusetts 
Legislature bas not resulted, as we hoped it 
might have done, in the selection of a pro- 
nounced friend of Woman Suffrage to succeed 
Mr. Sumner in the United States Senate,it has 
given us a Woman Suffrage Governor in the 
person of Thomas Talbot, Jr., who has twice 
presided over Suffrage meetings in his own 
town of Billerica, and has contributed both 
money and influence to the cause of Equal 
Rights. For which incidental gain let us re- 
joice and be thankful! 

Nor are we altogether without hope that 
our new Senator may advance beyond the un- 
satisfactory attitude of passive inactivity, 
which he has held towards Suffrage during 
the past three years. He is an honest, inde- 
pendent man, and is logically committed to 
the Woman’s claim by his recommendation 
that the votes of women be counted in the set- 
tlement of the liquor question. Many of his 
warmest political friends are ardent advocates 
of Suffrage. We shall watch his Congression- 
al course with interest, and trust he will re- 
member that more than half of the inhabi- 
tants of Massachusetts are women. H.B.B. 


THE SMITH SISTERS’ TAX. 


THE GLASTONBURY COLLECTOR ADVERTISES 
THEIR LAND. 
(Advertiseement in Hartford Weekly Times.) 


N YTICE.—Levied upon by virtue of warrant deliv- 
ered to me for the collection of taxes for the town 
ot Glastonbury, and so much will be sold at public 
auction, on Saturday, the 20th day of June, A, D. 
1874, at 2 o’clock Pp. M., on the premises, the following 
described property, bounded as follows: North ou 
land of Edward A. Horton, east on land of heirs of 
Hannah H. Smith, south on land of J. N. Hollister, 
weston'the Connecticut River, containing 15 acres, 
more or less, of meadow land, being the same real es- 
tate setin the name of Hannah H. Smith’s heirs, on 
the Glastonbury grand list of 1873, as will pay the 
following named tax levied thereon and the cost of 
collection, namely,a tax of 5 mills on the dollar, 
made due and payable on the tirat day of March, A.D. 
1574 G, C. ANDREWS, Collector. 





Glastonbury. 


ANOTHER LITTLE LETTER FROM THE SIS- 


TERS. 
(From the Rutiavd (Vt.) Herald.) 
GLASTONBURY, CT. 

Editor Rutland Herald:—We wish to ac- 
knowledge your favor in mentioning the Wo- 
man’s Cause, because any notice of us is bet- 
ter than none, as it brings the subject before 
the people. You say, “When the women of 
this country, in considerable numbers, desire 
to vote, the legal voters will be willing they 
should do so.” So said the slave masters that 
slaves did not wish to be free. But they were 
no more willlng to try the experiment than 
are our lords and masters of the present day. 
You intimate that if we “worked up a femin- 
ine public sentiment in favor of the ballot, it 
would give better success.” It would be a 
discouraging job to preach to women who 
have no power to help themselves. Then what 
manner of injury to the men if two or three 
women wish to vote and all the rest do not? 
Surely a half dozen women cannot distress 
inillions of men. The slaveholders would not 
allow the subject to be discussed, but surely 
we can trust our case with those who are in 
favor of free speech. Yours respectfully, 

ABBY H. SMITH AND SISTER. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN NEW 
YORK. 





The following Call fora Suffrage Convention 
in New York City, has been issued by Miss 
Anthony and Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton : 

For more than a quarter of a century the 
representative women of this nation have held 
annual meetings, demanding the recognition ot 
their rights as citizens of the United States. 

In halls of legislation and courts of justice, 
as well as in Convention, Woman’s equality 
with Man, in all civil and political rights, priv- 
ileges and immunities, has been debated and 
variously decided by popular opinion, statute 
‘aw and judicial decree, without arriving at hny 

rmanent settlement ofthe question. And un- 
| tilthe world learns that there should be but one 
| code of laws and morals for men and women, 
| this question never can be settled. But the dis- 
| cussion has roused Woman herself to new 
| thought and action, and kindled in her an en- 
| thusiasm which the best interests of the nation 
| demand should be wisely directed and con- 
| trolled. 








ing office and resisting taxation, that thousands 
are enrolling in the Grange movement and Tem. 
perance crusade, that Woman Suffrage is to be 
voted upon in Michigan at the next election, 
should warn the government that the hour for 
| its action has come. It must now determine 
| whether Woman’s transition from slavery to 
freedom shall be through reformation or revo. 
lution,—whether she shall be permitted to e,. 
rees her interest in national questions through 
aw by the direct power of the ballot, or out- 
side of law by indirect and irresponsible pow- 
ler; and thus, by a blind enthusiasm, plunge 
| the nation into anarchy. 
| For an earnest discussion of the duty of the 
hour, we invite all persons interested in Wo- 
man’s Enfranchisement, to meet in Irving Ha], 
New York, on the 14th and 15th of May next. 
Speakers announced hereafter. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN UTAH. 


Mrs.A.G. Paddock, a Gentile woman of Utah, 
in a communication to the Salt Lake Tribune, 
asserts that the position tsken by the Woman 
Suffrage Associations of the East, against the 
disfranchisement of the women of Utah, is 
based upon false information obtained from 
the columns of the Woman’s Exponent, a 
Woman’s paper published in Salt Lake. She 
says: 

The WomAN’s JOURNAL, conducted by per- 
sons who ought to know the difference be- 
tween sense and nonsense, gravely’ copies a 
paragraph from the Exponent, the gist of 
which is that the Saints never attempt to dic- 
tate how their numerous wives shal! vote,and 
that the church exercises no control over 
either male or female voters! The editors 
of the JOURNAL should have been present at 
the Tabernacle services on the Sunday preced- 
ing the August election of 1872, when the 
faithful received positive orders to vote for 
Cannon, and were solemnly warned against 
the consequence of doing anything to sustain 
his opponent. They should also have visited 
Utah in the spring of the same year, when 
hundreds of women were cut off from the 
Mormon Church for the sin of signing a cer- 
tain memorial to Congress. Had they been 
on the ground at that time they would have 
learned, as I did, that ‘cutting off from the 
Church” meant, with regard to all these wo- 
men, the loss of life-long friends, and in the 
case of many, the loss of home and of all 
means of support. In company with other 
ladies, I canvassed Salt Lake City, to obtain 
signatures to the memorial mentioned above, 
and while four or tive hundred were found 
willing to brave the consequences of disobeying 
“counsel,” many others said to us, ‘‘we en- 
dorse every word of the memorial, but we 
dare not sign it.” 

Query: Dare those women vote according 
to their own convictions ? 

It is not from sympathy with polygamy nor 
from faith in Mormonism, that Suffragists op- 
pose the passage of the Utah Bill. It is be- 
cause the right of local self-government, which 
inheres in every community, is thereby pro- 
posed to be stricken down. And especially it 
is because the Utah Bill proposes to disfran- 
chise the women of Utah, who are directly in- 
terested in the question of polygamy, and who 
ought to have a controlling influence in its 
solution. 

To allow all men to vote on the question of 
polygamy in Utah, and to forbid all women to 
do so, would be an insult to womanhood and 
a disgrace to American civilization. If the 
Gentiles of Utah desire to succeed, let them 
begin by recognizing the Equal Rights of Wo- 
man, social, legal and political. H. B. B. 











FRENCH SERVICES IN CHRISTIAN UNION 
HALL. 


Our readers will be glad to learn that Bishop 
Ferrette, whose two delightful courses of lec- 
tures have given so much pleasure in Boston, 
this season, is to hold services in the French 
language at Christian Union Hall, No. 300 
Washington street, on Sunday, at 3 1-2. m. 
Excellent as is Bishop Ferrette’s use of Eng- 
lish, his eloquence will no doubt be superior 
in his own language; and it is to be hoped 
that all who understand that tongue, and de- 
sire the advantage of hearing it from the pul- 
pit will profit by an occasion which will cer- 
tainly be one of great intellectual attractions, 
as well as a treat to linguists generally, The 
services will be continued on subsequent Sun- 
days. J.B, A. 


THAT HASTY GROWL. 


Our esteemed co-worker, Mrs. A. J. Duni- 
way, editor of the New North West, takes us 
to task, in what she calls “a hasty growl,” 
for not making a full and proper notice in the 
Woman's Journat of the Annual Meeting of 
the Oregon State Woman Suffrage Association. 
The truth is, that from the time the earnest 
Call was announced for that Annual Meeting, 
we proposed to ourselves, to give its report @ 
prominent place in the Woman's JourNAL. 
It seemed certain that there would be a good 
meeting, and a report of good work, done in 
any place, helps inevery other place. So I 
watched for that special number of the New 
North West, which should contain the report 
of its Annual Meeting. Butit never came ; 
other numbers containing the valuable ad- 
dresses made on the occasion &c., &c., did come, 
but not the number which was necessary to 
enable us togive areport. The offending sen- 
tence, whieh extorts the hasty growl, was ac- 
cidentally taken from some paper, which made 
a brief allusion to this meeting; but we, eve? 
though we had no other report from which to 
get our facts, are without excuse ‘or copying 
objectionable words, except that probably in 
the hurry of the moment, they slipped in. 








The fact that women are already voting,hold- 


The New North West and the Oregon Society 
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have always commanded our respect and cor- | against us. If any person here, or in this 


dial sympathy. 

We have watched that faraway field of 
work with peculiar interest, ever since Mrs. 
Duniway told us how, by her sewing machine, 
she had bought her type and press, reared her 
boys to be printers, and, then, with her wo- 
man’s hands, took up the hard toil of carrying 
the great North West for Woman Suffrage. 


Never, for a moment, have we had anything | 


but good will, profound respect, and sympathy 
with The New North West, with its editor, and 
the Oregon State Society. L. 8. 


= —_—<——_— 


AN UNFORTUNATE MISTAKE. 


Eprrors Woman's Journat:—“‘Sex and 
Egucation,” a reply to Dr. Clarke's book, is 
before me, and as I find that an embarrassing 
mistake has been made in regard to my arti- 
cle. I wish to use your columns for the only 
explanation or correction which is now possi- 
ble. 

Some time ago, I was told that Mrs. Howe 
was collecting criticisms on “Sex in Education” 
for book publication. My criticism was asked 
for, and I gave it. What is my surprise and 
dismay to find that this article was not used, 
but a former one, which was not intended asa 
criticism of Dr. Ciarke, at all, but as a rebuke 
to an insolent man who had noticed Dr. 
Clarke’s book favorably in the Providence 
Journal. This man, not content with com- 
mending “Sex in Education,” stigmatized all 
attempts to secure equality of educational or 
other privileges, as “vain efforts of women to 
make men of themselves.” The tone of his ar- 
ticle was so impertinent that I could not wait 
to get Dr. Clarke’s book before replying, but 
simply answered his words as best I could, re- 
serving my criticism of Dr. Clarke, of course, 
until after I should have given his book a care- 
ful and respectful reading. 

As a general rule, it is worse than useless to 
take any notice of mistakes; but [ am so sor- 
ry that an article, having only a local and spe- 
cial value, should have been substituted for the 
general criticism which I endeavored to make 
thoughtful and fair, that I feel impelled to say 
thus publicly that the article to which my 
name is attached, in “Sex and Education,” was 
published wholly without my knowledge or 
consent, and much to my regret. 

Of course I have personal feeling in the mat- 
ter, butam more disturbed that the general 
public should.receive the impression that *‘wo- 
men of our stamp,” are in the habit of criti- 
cizing books which they have not read, and of 
getting angry over that of which they are ig- 
norant, : 

It would have been little or no loss to the 
author or the world, if my name had not ap- 
peared in Mrs. Howe’s collection; but it isa 
source of irritation to a person of honor, who 
means to be sincere, to find herself placed in 
such a false light, even in a small and com. 
paratively unimportant matter. Therefore 
you will excuse me for thus intruding upon 
your columns, a personal explanation. 

Yours sincerely, Anwa C. GarLin. 

Providence, R. 1. 


AN APPEAL FROM MICHIGAN. 


To the Executive Committee of the New Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Association: 


Allow me, on behalf of “Michigan State 
Woman Suffrage Association,” to call your 
attention to “the situation” in our State. A 
new State Constitution is to be voted on, next 
November. In that instrument the voting 
is, as now, restricted tomen. But a separate 
clause is to be put before the people, by itself, 
80 that the vote shall be “‘yes’’ or “no,’’ on 
Universal Suffrage for Woman as well as Man. 
If carried, women will vote; if not, it will re- 
main as now. 

This gives us a clear field, and we want to 
make a strong campaign. The Woman’s 
Temperance Movement, and the Farmer’s 
Grange Movement (which admits women as 
members and officers) are in our favor. Can 
you send us.a speaker or speakers? While 
we Western people may not be quite as crit- 





' ical as in the East as to rhetoric and style, 


they must have persons to address them who 
have something to say, and are in earnest. 
However, you are not troubled with weak per- 
sons in your ranks, and this word may be 
needless. 

Our Annual Meeting is at Lansing, May 6. 
We shall make a lecture campaign throug h- 
out May, do somewhat less in June, etc.; and 
again, in Sept. and Oct., shall have as many 
lectures as possible. Mrs. Livermore and 
Mrs. Lucy Stone have been applied to, and 
Mrs. E. C. Stanton is expected at the Annual 
Meeting, and for a tourin May. After that 
she cannot be with us. Please confer as to 
what speakers you can send us, when, and for 
how long. 

Tracts we shall distribute as widely as pos- 
sible. We have some on hand, or that can 
be had, and may need more, no doubt. 

As our State is the first, since 1867, to re- 
fer this to a popular vote, it is very important 
that a strong effort be made. A strong mi- 
nority will help all future efforts elsewhere, 
and a majority would be grand indeed. I 
should not have dreamed of a majority, a year 
ago, but the changes in our favor are great; 
and with money, speakers and tracts, success 
would be no miracle, but a probability. 

_The closeness of finances in the West is 


region, would give us funds, or if you could 
send out lecturers to us, it would help greatly. 
On our part, we shall use all effort to bear 
our share of the burden. 

Mrs.Lucinda H.Stone, of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
would be the person to correspond with, or 
Mrs. Catharine A. F. Stebbins, Detroit, Mich., 
| will gladly receive and answer letters. 

The urgency of our case will be my excuse 
for addressing you. Yours for justice and 
| equality of rights for all, 

GILEs B. STEBBINS. 


Detroit, Mich. 


———<$_$_$__»-ee——$_____— 


TO THE SUFFRAGIST3 OF IOWA. 


Letters are frequently received here by mem- 
bers of ourlocal Association inquiring, “It there 
is a State Suffrage Society in Iowa?” One of 
these, received this evening, prompts me to 
publish to our friends everywhere, that we 
have in Iowa, an active State Association. 

Its President is Lizzie Read, of Algona, Kos- 
suth Co., who will be remembered by many 
old friends as the former editor of the May 
Flower, a paper devoted to the interests of wo- 
men, once published in Indiana. Its Corres- 
ponding Secretary is Mrs. Mary A. Work, 
Treasurer, Mes. M. J. Coggeshall, both of this 
city. However, we believe these names ap- 
peared in your columns in connection with 
these offices in a short report of the last An- 
oual Meeting. 

Whan and where the next Annual Meeting 
will be held is now being discussed. It is one of 
the questions of our political economy whether 
to give it to the place that bids highest for it, or 
to locate it where it willds the most good. If 
both these considerations can be combined at 
one point, that will be the one to secure the 
meeting, and we herewith invite correspond- 
ence with the friends of the cause in Iowa on 
the subject. ° 

We further call their attention to the Circu- 
lar, issued some time since by the Executive 
Committee, urging all friends in the State to 
co-operate with us, by home-work, by sending 
us valuable information, and by contributing 
money, with which to prosecute the objects of 
the Association. 

Many thanks to those who have responded ! 
But there are others whom our messenger may 
not have reached, who are anxious in some 
way to assist in the work. To all such we 
say, let us hear from you. We wish to se- 
cure the active co-operation of every true work- 
erin the movement, And we will assist its 
friends in every possible way that appears to 
be for the interests of the society and its ob- 
jects, in their particular field of work. We 
would urge upon them the value of forming 
county and local Associations and Clubs wher- 
ever practicable. But more funds are needed in 
order to carry out our plans successfully, 

Will not our gentlemen friends, who own 
their purses, send in their contributions? We 
ask our women to withhold from needless ex- 
penditure the price of a few ruffles or ribbons, 
and devote it to the battle of ideas which is to 
elevate their sex, and through them, humanity, 
to a higher plane of thought and action. 

Our Temperance people are awakening to 
the value of Woman’s work in their especial 
field. Will they not send us their contributions 
that we may labor more effectually for the bal- 
lot, which, in the hands of Woman, will surely 
be cast for the suppression of the iniquitous 
traffic in alcoholic, soul-killing poisons ? 

Friends, we solicit your aid. It may be sent 
directly to our treasurer, or to any other officer 
of the Iowa Woman Suffrage Society, to be by 
them paid into the Treasury, and in all cases 
will be acknowledged. If you cannot give 
pecuniary assistance, give your influence. Give 
us the privilege of co-operating with you in 
influencing others. Let the good work move on. 

Marraa C. CaLLanan, 
Chairman Executive Committee, Iowa Wo- 
man Suffrage Society. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Caroline Brigham has been nomina- 
ted by President Grant for Postmaster at Na- 
tick, Mass. 

The former wife of Gen, Egbert L. Viele has 
sold her history for Sardou to build a society 
drama from. 











Thoreau sagaciously remarks that “the one 
modern improvement most needed is a better 
style of men and women.” 

The Boston question—Shall women be ad- 
mitted to seats on the School Board ?—will be 
argued before the full court in June, 


Wendell Phillips observes that “a candi- 
date’s refusal to let his constituents know 
his opinions on important questions is not 
dignity but impertinence.” 

The pupils of the Dover, N. H., High 
School, are examined at regular intervals on 
topics which involve a careful reading of the 
daily and weekly newspapers. 


el, by Miss Helen Dickens, a daughter of the 
late Charles Dickens, is pronounced by Eng- 
lish critics as far from being an ordinary book. 
The California Congregational churches have 
organized a Woman’s Board of Missions for 
the Pacific coast, and local auxiliaries are 
already being formed at various points. 





“The Mill-Wheel,” a recently published nov-. 


cused of procuring himself to be made guar- 
dian of Jennie E. Brown by forgery, etc., has 
been dismissed from court for lack of evidence. 


The Senate last week confirmed Thomas 


resigned. Judge Russell will carry with him 
to South America, the cordial good wishes of 
the Woman Suffragists of Nev England. 

It is said the Boston Woman's Club is going 


idea of dress reform. One of the converts to 
the principles of dress reform is a prominent 
fashionable dressmaker of this city. 


Statistics show that out of the 7,500,000 vot- 
ers in the United States over 1,000,000 cannot 
read the ballots they cast. Here is a text for 
a Woman Suffrage lecture. A pointed com- 
mentary on the intelligence and justice of the 
Age which excludes intelligent women from 
the ballot 


The Brooklyn presbytery had the happy 
thought of explaining that it didn’t wish to be 
understood as “censuring” Dr. Cuyler. It 
also instructed a special committee to find out 
whether the teaching of young male immor- 
tals by womenin Sunday school was according 
to Gunter—beg pardon, Paul. 


The passage by the New York Assembly of 
the compulsory education bill is a notable act 
of legislation. It requires that all children 
between the ages of eight and fifteen years 
shall be required to attend school or receive 
private instruction in the common English 
branches, at least fourteen weeks in each year. 


The “wonderful infant pianiste,” a little 
girl, only three and a half years old, was a per- 
former at the Providence opera house, last 
week. Rhode Island, we believe, has a socie- 
ty for the prevention of cruelty to animals; 
there would seem to be a call for some organ- 
ization for. the prevention of cruelty to chil- 
dren, 


A Woman’s Ciub has been formed in St. 
Louis, for the discussion of social, moral, and 
philosophical questions, and especial questions 
vital to women. A secondary object is the 
entertainment of strangers, a social commun- 
ion with women interested in the advancement 
of theirown sex. Mrs. Fanny Holy is Presi- 
dent of the Club. 


The Grand Rapids, Mich., Evening Post says 
“the school lyceums have taken to the discus- 
sion of woman-suffrage and the public library 
and bookstores are cleared of all works bear- 
ing upon the subject. A good deal of com- 
plaint is made, we are told, of the difficulty in 
finding ‘good arguments” against giving the 
ballot to women. Not at ali surprising.” 


A number of the young ladies of Tilden Sem- 
inary at West Lebanon, N. H., who recently 
went to Hanover on a visit to the Dartmouth 
College Observatory, say that they were insult- 
ed by hooting, horn-blowing college boys, and 
the Enterprise, published at Tilden, says: “As 
for ourselves, we are quite content that Dart, 
mouth does not open her doors to admit wo- 
men.” 

The Ohio Constitutional Convention, last 
week, took the Woman Suffrage question from 
the table, and defeated it. The, Convention 
adopted an educational article similar to the 
one in the present constitution, with the addi- 
tion that women, having qualifications of elec- 
tors, except as to sex, may hold any office un- 
der the school laws except that of State Com- 
missioner, 

We often copy a poem or story of unusual 
merit from our country exchanges, which has 
been copied by them without credit to the 
newspaper or magazine in which they first ap- 
peared. Ina majority of cases when we trace 
them afterwards these precious waifs first ap- 
peared in Harper’s Bazar, The latest instance 
was Miss Nelly Hutchinson’s pretty poem en- 
titled “Quaker Ladies.’’ 


Abbotsford is now in the possession of Mary 
Monica Hope Scott, a great-granddaughter of 
Sir Walter, through that daughter, Sophia, who 
married Lockhart. She plainly must be more 
Hope than Scott, since she wishes to shut up the 
place, and keep it wholly to herself. She is 
but an unwilling custodian of this shrine for 
pilgrims, and goes away in disgust to Edin- 
burgh, whenever the traveling season begins. 


The vote in Congress on inflating the cur- 
rency shows that it is substantially the act of 
the Republicans, and not of the Democrats. 
It stood thus:—Yeas (inflation) 115 Republi- 
cans, 14 Democrats—129; Nays (anti-inflation) 
60 Republicans, 56 Democrats and Liberal Re- 
publicans—116 last week. Thus, nearly two- 
thirds of the Republicans voted for inflation, 
while four-fifths of the Democrats voted against 
it. Nevertheless, President Grant, with his 
usual independence, has vetoed it. This is ad- 
mirable. 

The bill authorized by the Committee on 
Civil Service Reform for the reorganization 
of the Treasury Department, which was re- 
ported, last week, reduces the present force 
over 300, and the annual expenditure of the 
department over $390,000. It gives higher 
salaries to the heads of the department, but 
cuts down the number of clerks and employés. 





Russell of Massachusetts minister resident to | 
the Republic of Venezuela, vice Wm. A. Hill | 


to hold a meeting in May, at which lay figures | 
will be clothed so as to illustrate each member's | 








One excellent feature of the bill is that it 


omitting the word “female,” which has hither- 
to found place in the law. 


Mrs. L. 8. Batchelder read before the Rad- | 
ical Club last Monday evening, a paper on | 
“Education,” in which she boldly criticized 
the prevailing methods of instruction, and | 
drew asomewhat highly-colored picture of the 
education of the Future. The conversation 
following was sustained by Dr. Bartol, (at | 
whose house the meeting was held.) Miss 
Peabody, Mr. Alcott, Mr. Fred Hinckley and | 
others. 
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The case of Charles Cowley of Boston, ac- | abolishes all distinction in regard to sex by | schools. Now we long to be active again in 


our old field of labor, in which we hope to be 
yet of some use.” 

Bishop Ferrette is giving a course of lectures 
at the New England Woman's Club Rooma, 
on Wednesday afternoons. They are of « 
popular and entertaining character, and im 
part much valuable information in regard te 
those interesting people who inhabit the an- 
cient lands of the East. The bishop has great 
power of lively narrative, and certainly made 
his journey “from Bagdad to Damascus” fall 
of interest to his hearers. He has much to say, 


About forty members of the Brooklyn Pres j too, about The Arabian Nights, of which we 
bytery met last week, to consider the proprie- have in English only a garbled version. Bish- 
ty of censuring Dr. Cuyler for permitting Miss op Ferrette’s great learning and marvelous 
Smiley to speak in public from his pulpit. | facility in the acquisition of languages enable 
After considerable talk it was finally decided | him to enter tery fully into the thoughts and 


that the reverend gentleman has transgressed 


| life ofthe people of the East, and his wide 
one of the rules of the Presbyterian church, 


sympathies lead him to look at their religion 


but inasmuch as he did it unwittingly, the | and customs without bigotry or prejudice. 
censure was not of an overpowering charac- | In Dayton, O., notwithstanding the fact that 


ter. Dr. Cayler and Miss Smiley will proba- 
bly breathe more freely. 

Our Suffrage friends of St. Louis have de- 
signed a seal for the use of cheir society and 
any others who may wish to use it. Jt is com- 
posed of the letters W. S. A. in monogram, en- 
circled by the motto, “Governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” The stationery is also headed neatly 
with the name of the Association. As one 
means of keeping Suffrage before the people, 
we advise our friends everywhere to adopt 
a like seal and use it on all their letters. 


Literateurs and artists have the merit of 
toleration, as they ought to have, since they 
include all creeds and no creed in their own 
guild. The other evening, atone of Miss Mary 
L. Booth’s receptions, the pleasantest and least 
formal of any such social gatherings, in her 
drawing-room were Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Methodists, Roman Catholics, Episcopalians, 
Swedenborgians, Dutch Reformers, Spiritual- 
ists, Unitarians, Comtists, Universalists, De- 
ists, Latitudinarians, Rationalists, Pantheists 
and Nihilists, with every shade and variety of 
difference between these diversified sects. 

For some time past the advertisements of 
drinking saloons for sale in Philadelphia have 
been numerous, and now the applications for 
licenses to sell liquor in that city show a de- 
crease in one year of 1205. This is equivalent 
to a falling off in this branch of the liquor traf- 
fic of nearly one third in twelve months. To 
whatever cause this is to be attributed, wheth. 
er to “the times,” or the influence of public 
opinion, or to the prayers of so many good 
people, the fact remains for the gratification 
of the advocates of total abstinence and the 
instruction of the general public. 

The first tea drank in Maine was made on 
Cutts’ Island, Kittery, about one hundred and 
fifty years ago. A daughter of Major Cutts 
was returning from school in Massachusetts 
with a daughter of Governor Vaughan. A se- 
vere storm detained her at Portsmouth several 
days, and at the Governor's table she was first 
offered tea. The younglady followed Madam- 
Vaughan’s example and, adding sugar and 
cream, carried it to her lips. She afterwards 
purchased a pound of tea for a guinea, sent to 
Boston for cups and saucers, and thus intro- 
duced the first tea and tea-set in Maine, 

No women hereafter, as heretofore, will be 
permitted to “preach, pray, or exhort” in pub- 
lic meetings of the Presbyterian churches in 
Brooklyn, the Presbytery of that city having 
so resolved in re-aflirmation of a “‘deliverance’”’ 
of the denomination adopted in 1832. The 
case which has evoked this decision is the fa- 
mous one of Miss Smiley, who made an address 
some time ago in Dr. Cuyler’s church. The 
result of the controversy, which is of long 
standing, and has attracted much attention, 
will be a disappointment to a very large class 
of people. Clearly, if women have no right to 
preach, pray, or exhort or to teach the word 
of God, they have no right to be present where 
such things are done. 


Thirty granges of Michigan were represent- 
ed in the Kent and Ottowa council of Pat- 
rons of Husbandry, which held its second 
regular meeting in Grand Rapids Thursday. 
The following, introduced by President Whit- 
ney was unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, The Patrons of Husbandry rec- 
ognize the equality of women in all the work 
connected with the grange, either national, 
State or subordinate: therefore, 

Resolved, That this Council will admit as 
representatives on an equal footing, and in- 
vite grangers, hereafter, to send women who 
are matrons, as delegates to assist us in our 
labor; also, that there be elected at the next 
regular meeting, the additional officers neces- 
sary, in order to work as a subordinate 
grange. 

Not only the friends of Mrs. Kriege and 
Miss Alma Kriege, but all who are interested 
in the success of Kindergarten schools in 
America, will be pleased to learn that those 
experienced teachers intend to return to Bos- 
ton, in August, for the purpose of resuming 
the instruction of infant and normal classes in 
the autumn. A letter from Mrs. Kriege, dated 


| the Democracy were jubilant over their victe 
| ry over the crusaders, and were in no humor 
to endorse saloon prayers, the women repaired 
to the curbstones, last week, and continued 
their efforts. The crusaders were surrounded 
at Rapp’s saloon by a boisterous rabble and 
grossly insulted. A knife was brandished, « 
pistol displayed, and a riot was so imminent 
that the Police Commissioners were obliged te 
interfere and request the women to retire from 
the streets. The crowd used the foulest fan- 
guage and utterly stifled songs and prayer by 
uproarious hooting. The Police Commission- 
ers requested the women to appear no more on 
the street during the day. The Mayor has 
since issued a proclamation, requiring the po- 
lice to keep the bands of women away from the 
saloons, and to enforce the State laws against 
liquor selling. Both parties are intensely ex- 
cited. 


The following curious occurrence took place 
recently at the Salmonski circus of Berlin. 
During « pause in the performance, a fashion- 
ably dressed man descended into the arena and 
made a sign to the actors, the musicians and 
the public. Some important communication 
was expected; the performance ceased, and 
profound silence ensued, The new-comer then 
called out ina strong voice, “Is the midwife 
Hermann here?” The question produced a 
shout of laughter; but as soon as the merri- 
ment subsided, another voice from the second 
tier replied in the affirmative. The querist, 
perfectly undisturbed, then said, “Hasten to 
the Carlstrasse, No. —,where you are expected 
with impatience.” He then retired majesti- 
cally, without caring about the sensation caused 
by this unexpected dialogue. The incident 
was the great success of the evening. 














The most interesting event in the Senate, 
Tuesday, was the reporting of Mr. Sumner’s 
civil rights bill from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with a recommendation that it be 
passed. Its form is somewhat changed from 
that in which it was introduced by Mr. Sumner, 
but the changes are not vital and do not affect 
the gist of the bill. The bill, as amended, pro- 
vides that all persons within the jurisdiction 
of the United States shall be entitled to the 
full and equal enjoyment of inns, public con- 
veyances, inland or water, theaters or other 
places of public amusement, and also of the 
commen schools and public institutions of 
learning and benevolence, supported in whole 
or in part by general taxation, and in cemeter- 
ies so supported; subject only to the condi- 
tions and limitations established by law, and 
applicable alike to citizens of every race and 
color, regardless of any previous condition of 
servitude; due legal pains, penalties and reme- 
dies being provided. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
For Moth Patches, Freckles 


AND TAN, ask your Druggist for Perry’s Moth and 
iFreckle Lotion, which is harmless, and in every case 
nfallible. Or for his Improved Comepone and 
Pimp_e Remepy, the great Skin Mepicine for Pim- 
ples, Black Heads or Fleshworms. Or consult B. C. 
PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 49 Bond St+, 
New York. 1§—12t 


For Throat Discases aud Affections of 
the chest, ‘‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are of value. 
For Coughs, Irritation of the Throat, caused by Cold 
or Unusual Exertion of the vocal organs, in speak- 
ing in public, or singing, they produce beneficial re- 
sults. 17—1t 


Barnett’s Coconine has earned a just reputa- 
tion for promoting the growth and preserving the 
beauty of the human hair. Instead of possessing the 
heating and rancid qualities of all animal oils, such as 
bear's grease &¢., it is a cooling vegetable oil, higaly 
perfumed, and extremely agreeable and cleanly. It 
imparts a healthy natural gloss to the hair. Ladies 
dressing their hair elaborately for the evening will 
find thst it will keep it in shape for hours. 17—It 








New York Styles for Boys. If you wish & 
well made and good fitting Suit of Clothes for your 
Boy, take him to Fenno’s, where they make New 
York Clothing a specialty. Each garment is warrant- 
ed to fit as well as if made to measure, and costs muck 
less. In addition to Boys’ and Yeuth’s Clothing of 
all sizes (from 3 to 20 years of age) and latest New 
York styles, they have Furnishing Goods, Boots and 
Shoes and Hats and Caps, 80 that at the corner of 





Hildesheim, Germany, March 28, says: “We 
have now had enough of rest and recreation, 
which leisure we have employed in going onin 
the study of the reformatory ideas of Froebel 
and his followers, with whom we have kept in 
constant communication. We, also, have vie- 
ited a great many Kindergarten and Industrial 


Washington and Beach Streets a boy can procure 8 

‘complete outfit.” Ths 17—It 
DR. HARRISON’S ICELAND BALSAM, 

a splendid cure for Coughs, Hoarseness, and all 

Throat and Lung complaints. For sale by E. 8S. Har- 

rison & Co., Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont Temple, 

Boston, aud by all Druggists. 15—4¢ 
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POETRY. 
SERENITY. 
BY ALICK M WELLIASGTUN 
Her days are a a silver flowing stream 
Above, the rippling sunbeams flash and gleam 
Beneath, strong currents boleclers as @ areata, 
Her heart is like the lilies that bloom w ide 
In restful beauty on the rertlees tide 
Asking not where the eager waters g ide. 
Her thoughts are white winged birds that from below 
To the high heavens soar and \ anish #0, 
Alas! mine cannot follow where they g° 
Her joys are bright-winged birds that from on high 
Come singing down, and tempt the stream to try 
And «ing with them as they flit singing by. | 
Her sorrows—she has none her heart will own; 
The air is silent when the birds have flown, | 
But the bright stream then sings the aun alone 
—Christain Legister. 
-—— ———_ —— — 
BELOVED. 
BY CELIA THAXTER 
A strong. sweet tide toward the lonely shore 
Bet steadfastly, till every inlet sings, 
And to the waiting silence, blank before, 
Its deep refreshment brings. 
hrough the day's business, passing to and fro, 
Ever she grows more conscious of the charm 
That blesses wheresoever she may go, 
Like some enfolding arm, 
For this dear joy all days mere fair do seem, 
The night's repose more blis*ful and more deep, 
As, pillowed on the breast of this sweet dream, 
Softly she falls asleep. 
Safe is she, lifted all earth’s i's above; 
No storm can break her calm, no power can reach 
Within the charm/éd circle drawn by Love, 
Blessed beyond thought or speech. 
O, maiden, dream thy dream! Life's crown ofthorns, 
Draws it not down, unseen, about thy brows? 
The glory of thy summer eves and morns 
Stern winter shall espouse. 
Within this Eden of thy sweet content 


No morta! setays—that the great gods forbid; 
But canst thou learn thatin thy banishment 
A greater good lies hid? 
— The Independent. 


THE ‘ E.LOW COTTAGE. 
BY MARION DOUGLAS, 


"Mid fields with useless daisies white, 
Between a river and a wood, 
With not another house in sight, 
The low-roofed yellow cottage stood, 
Where I 
Long years ago, a Jittle maid, 
Thyough all life’s rosy morning played. 
No other child the region kuew, 
My only playmate was myself, 
And ail our books, a treasured few, 
Were gathered on a single shelf, 
But oh! 
No wealth a king might prize could be, 
What these old volumes were to me! 
On winter nights beside the fire, 
In summer, sitting in the door, 
It urned, with love that did not tire, 
Their well-worn pages o’er and o'er; 
In me, 
Though sadly fallen, it is true, 
Their heroines all lived anew! 
One day, about my neck a ruff 
Of elder flowers with fragrant breath, 


I was, with conscious pride enough 
To suit the part, Elizabeth; 
The next, 


Ensnared by many wily plots, 
I sighed, the hapless Queen of Scots! 
Where darting swallows used to flit 

Close to me, on some jutting rocks, 
Above the river, | would sit 

For hours, and wreathe my yellow locks 

And trill 

A child's shrill song, and, singing, play — 
It was a siren's witching lay. 

On Sundays, underneath the tree 
That overhung the orchard wall, 
While watching, one by oue, to see— 

The ripe, sweet apples fall, 

I tried 
My very best to make believe 
I was in Eden and was Eve! 

O golden hours! when I, to-day, 
Would make a truce with care, 
No more of queens, in bright array, 

I cream, or sirens fair; 
In thought 
I am again the little maid 
Who round the yellow cottage played. 
—Selected, 





“MY PROPECTOR, — 


BY KATE TRUE. 





None of my childhood’s lessons, save and 
except the Westminster Catechism, ever im- 
pressed me more deeply, or took firmer root 
in my childish mind, than the old idea of 
man’s protectorshipand careof women. You 
may smile now, and call it one of the old fash- 
ioned notions, and I may smile too, but the 
idea did exist, and was the source of many 
pleasant fancies, until facts overpowered fan- 
cies so rapidly, I was forced to think the ques- 
tion, like all others, had two sides. 

A reverence for the clergy must have been 
inherited like the rheumatism; for even at 
this late day, when reverence is seldom found 


in the market,I find myself saying to my | 


young friends, “respect the office if you can- 
not the man.’’ 

Iam quite sure we children never had any 
especial teaching on the subject, but example. 
Our house was a sort of home place for the 
clergy of all denominations, and I remember 
all the little things which one naturally re- 
serves for beloved friends, were sure to be 
presented, whenever a minister entered the 
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strange words which fell from their lips; and | 
in a quiet, questioning way, regarding them as 
the sum of all goodness, and the quintessence 
of wisdom. Ab! those Solomons of the past! 
why should they pass away, and leave in their 
place the ambitious divines, who make sharp 
bargains in land or horse flesh? Tempora 
mutantur! The doctors, too, what monu- 
ments of skill and learning! How often we 
asked ourselves if they really did have longer 
heads than other people, wherein to pack the 


| long words which amazed us. As to the law- 


yers, we remember several of them, who came 
frequently to talk about business, rents, leases 


| and stocks; one in particular, a small, ner- 


vous, wiry fellow, like a collection of watch- 


springs wound up fos immediate use. They | 
all seemed to us so very stupid, especially the | 


watch-spring man, who always patted ns on 


the head, and told us “we would probably 
| never live to be worried with these things, we 

were too frail."’ How we despised him after | 
| that, and, at the mature age of four, had re- | 
solved that, do what we might, if we did live | 
| and married, like the grown-up girls, it would | 


| never be to a lawyer—never. 

| As to boys, they were delightful; particu- 
larly those of our own’ household, and the 
academy boys generally; what model little 
men they were, to be sure, and how provoking 
it was that every one of them must grow up 
| into still, grim fellows! How soon we came to 


little feet would run from the rude fellow who 
screamed “‘go into the house, tom boy!’ and 
tend toward the pretty fellow with curly hair 
and a soft voice, who said, ‘Never mind him, 
come ride on my sled!” At that particular 
time we would have staked our hopes of hap- 
piness on the soft voice and curly head. As 
to the physical superiority of the boys, it wae 
a part of our creed, and we never for a mo- 
ment questioned why a girl could ride down 
hill, play ball, climb trees and run races with 
the best of them, and yet, when it came to a 
question of veracity she would submit quietly 
to the falsehood being crammed down her 
throat by a spiteful antagonist, while he would 
“fight it out on that line.” IT have sometimes 
wondered where custom begins and common- 
sense leaves off, it seems a hard matter to de- 
termine. 

More than once a little lassie of my acquaint- 
ance has been known to hang her sun- bonnet 
on its peg with a palpitating heart, owing to a 
few whispered words, concerning a promised 
thrashing if ‘she dared to tell of his punish- 
ment at school.” 

Protection, may border on tyranny, one 
finds. And yet, my admiration for those boys 
was unlimited, and my faith in their superior 
wisdom undimmed, even in after years, when 
my balf-holidays were spent in writing their 
essays. 

I remember seeing the same lassie going 
with outstretched arms to greet a college lad, 
aud while her lips trembled with the words 
‘dear brother” and her eyes sparkled with joy, 
he said, hoarsely, ‘Don’t make a fool of your- 
self before all these people.” A shadow of 
the things to come, for boys grow into men, 
who are too often ashamed of a sincere, pure 
affection, and more than one woman has rush- 
ed from gushing girlhood into chilling reserve 

For all that, the boys were charming, noisy, 
teasing, uncertain fellows, given to pranks 
and petulance, and not over-burdened with 
consciences as many of their sisters were. 
From the making of a sail to solving a prob- 
lem, girls were “handy to have about,’”’ a mis- 
erable compensation for the oft-repeated ‘‘only 
a girl,” and “what doesa girlknow?’’ Never, 
for a moment, was I deluded into the belief 
that a girl of thirteen could be the equal of a 
boy of the same age, although she outranked 
him in scholarship and made good his deficien- 
cies, or looked on in amazement while he 
fainted at the sight of blood. The knowledge 
of true ability came later, like the physiologi- 











munity of the clergy. 

What a wretched thing it is coming from 
the land of childish enchantment into the do- 
main of reality, and how persjstently we cling 
| to the ghosts of babydom, preferring them 
' even to the full dressed fleshly images of the 

now. 
Gradually, our faith in boys as protectors 
began to waver; it received a severe shock, 
| when we sent back a large bundle of oranges 
and a correspondingly large package of bon 
bons, to a carrot-headed admirer of fourteen, 
; and thereby incurred his everlasting hatred. 
| It trembled still more when our first glimpse 
| of acanal boat was a doubtful pleasure, be- 
| cause a burly fellow in his teens chose to whip 
| a frail-looking girl with a stick of wood, on the 
deck, in plain view of an amused crowd of men 
and boys. It tottered, like a victim of the pal- 
| sy, when our soft-voiced charmer failed in 
courage and denied us any protection from 








know the really kind ones, and how fast our | 
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Yes, it tottered and fell, but faith some- 
times has a resurrection, especially with wo- 
men, it is so hard for them to believe in the 
out-and-out wickedness of anybody, there is 
always a saving clause somewhere, a bit of 
grace or a grain of hope. 

Hope, faith and trust, retained with the 
ever present affection of father and daughter. 
Was it not easy to believe all men kind and 
just to us, with his ever ready sympathy, his 
anticipating care and tenderness, his reverence 


’ and admiration for all that was noble and wo- 


manly, constantly before us! We watched 
the little lassie as she slipped her band in his, 
ran to him with her griefs, or told him with a 
beaming face of the bright joys which he must 


share. Protector! yes, she had one, and so | 


bad he, it was mutual, no one sidedness, no 
doubt, no questioning. 


needed in the after-time. Long, long ago the 
daisies bloomed on the far-away grave and the 
protector is not. Can life send to the lassie 
another so true and grand? Cananything in 
| the present equal the trust of the past? Can 
the world, with its richest offerings, fame, with 
its most brilliant temptations, or society, filled 


She gave him the | 
' brightness of youth to soften his life, and she | 
drew from him the strength and knowledge | 


| York. One winter afternoon we went on 
board the Jersey City ferry, with two babies, 


an unlimited supply of band bags, and a rela- | 


tive determined to see us off. 

“Now,” said the Doctor, with a masculine 
conviction that women are totally unable ta 
take care of themselves, ‘now, I must find 
some escort for you or go on with you myself. 
It is too provoking that your inefficient nur- 
sery maid should take this time, of all others, 
to go on a spree.” It could not be helped, 
however, and it was too late to secure anoth- 
er, so we determined to travel alone until we 
reached the land of contrabands. 

“You must not go alone,” said the Doctor 
again. 

“I am not afraid,” I replied; “gen lemen 
are always so kind to me when traveling; go 
back to your patients, and trust my wit to get 
me through.” 

The doctor was inexorable. “Two babies, 
and both of them will go to sleep; if you 
| change cars at Baltimore what will you do? 
| Why, child, you do not even know the weight 
of that blue-eyed baby. I brought him on 
board and you must not attempt to lift him.” 
| We looked at the little fellow struggling to 
| free himself from his wrappings, and again at 


with all needed charms, ever give back the old | his brother, and our heart did give a little re- 


| of father and daughter? Look to it, oh, fa- 
thers, lest the hereafter bring to you a hunger 
which cannot be filled! 

| What victims of fancy we are, what crea- 
| tures of imagination! Isat me down to tell 
you a story which might provoke a smile, and 
lo! grass grown graves are before me, the scent 
of the dasies lingers near, and Memory starts 
up with a whispered—“hear me.” I wanted 
to tell you of a certain flesh and blood pro- 
tector, of a guardianship which meant nothing, 
as it too often does, and lo, as if the dear God 
intended we should never paint clouds with- 
out the sunshine lurking near, there comes to 
us a precious memory of the “has been,” that 
gladdens the prosaic now. 

I must tell the story still; it would be un- 
womauly to leave work half done, but I can- 
not dip my pen In satire, or turn my sentence 
into ridicule, for the distant grave seems too 
near, and bids me reverence now, as then, an 
enlarged, grand, unselfish manhood, Is it the 
fault of our increased wisdom that the exam- 
ples are sorare? Has the race of wealth or 
the thirst for knowledge blunted the finer sen- 
sibilities? I know not, but the ideal man has 
vanished and in his place we find the well- 
dressed person, who nearly knocks you down 
as you enter the street car, or thrusts you 
aside on the gang-way of a steamer, or fills the 
air with odor of a nauseous weed, or utters 
words in your hearing unfit for the lips of the 
likeness of the Divine. 

The courtly, elegant, American gentleman 
exists but he seldom travels; when he does 
you readily distinguish him from the paste im- 
itation that renders abundant homage to a rich 
silk or a velvet cloak, but snubs the quiet old 
mother in black bombazine. Now and thena 


ance, and makes his presence felt, not by loud 
spoken words or senseless platitudes, but by a 
distinguished courtesy, a marked respect for 
women, and an apparent forgetfulness of self. 
The old school gentleman cannot talk with you 
an hour without alluding to his wife, she is so 
truly a part of his life, absence cannot sepa- 
rate them, and the protection is a mutual 
thing, like the admiration. A keen woman 
can tell at a glance, the sort of wifea man has 
without seeing her. If he talks largely in 
public places about Woman’s incapacity and 
inability to look after her property, depend 
upon it, she brought him a snug little fortune 
and every dollar she spends is accounted for. 
If he calls her angel and charmer, fit only to 
amuse the lords of creation, depend upon it, 
| she wears diamonds and boasts of her igno- 
| rance concerning domestic matters. If he tells 














| himin a nice seat at the theater or opera, 


gentleman of the old school makes his appear- | 


trust, the deep love, the unspoken sympathy | gretful thump; but the very last thing a wo- 


| man of spirit will do is to call help, unless she 
| is very sure of drowning. 

“Are you sure we shall change at Balti- 
more ?” 

“Quite so; they usually do on the night 
train.” 

“Carriages will meet the train, I suppose?” 

“*T hope so, for your sake.”’ 

By and by it transpired that the conductor 
knew the Doctor and was glad to be of ser- 
vice. “He had a German regiment going on 
and an awful long train, but he would render 
the lady every attention.” 

The Doctor forced us to take a glass of wine, 
overcame us with charges concerning our 
health, saw us fairly on board the train and 
then left with, ‘Be sure you send a despatch 
as soon as you reach thecity.” Unfortunate- 
ly, we had neglected to telegraph for a berth 
in the sleeping car, and every one was filled; 
there was nothing for it but a seat near the 
stove in an ordinary railway carriage crowded 
with soldiers. 

The conductor locked the door at our end 
of the car, to keep the night air from the little 
ones, and in every way did his best to make us 
comfortable. 

The boys in blue evidently had but little re- 
spect for their officers and less for themselves. 
| Whiskey was handed about freely, and the to- 
| bacco smoke made breathing difficult. Both 
| babies slept soundly, but a fearful sickness 
| crept over us, the result of mingled odors; and 
| our tired eyes scarcely winked. The conduc- 

tor made frequent trips and tried in vain to 
quiet the noisy men, always stopping long 
| enough to say a kind word and tell us some 
| story about the locality we were in. 
| As the night wore on the men grew worse, 
and afew became quarrelsome. Just as we 
| were pondering on the locked door, which 
| might prevent our escape if matters became 
| desperate, our friend, the conductor came in, 
| bringing with him a fine looking man, dressed 
| in naval uniform. ‘‘I have learned,” said the 
| conductor, “that my orders are to split up this 
| train at Baltimore. Iam so afraid you will 
| need some assistance which I may not be able 
| to give, that I have brought this gentleman, 
| who is going directly to Washington, and will 
| be most happy to render you any service.”’ 
'» The gallant Captain bowed low during the 
ceremony of introduction, and we were feel- 
| ing quite embarrassed in view of the trouble 
| we were giving these gentlemen, when our 
| new protector raised the head of one baby, 
_ and placed it on his knee. The action made 
| his next time remark almost unnecessary. 
“I am a married man and understand all 








cal fact of the doctor’s head being formed pre- | you home is the proper place for women, and about this business, he said, patting the littte 
cisely like those of other men; also the hu-| the rearing of children her sphere, look for fellow’s cheek.” “I observe another reason 


| for any service which I may offer,” he added, 


| while she darns his stockings at hom®; and if | pointing to a small masonic pin with which I 


his looks tell the truth, as they are not apt to 
do, you will find certain “sundries” which 
might read bouquets for—or books for—well, 
not for his wife. Ifa man has a low estimate 
of women, look closely at the women of his 
home and you will not wonder, as a rule, re- 
member; for it seems one of the mysteries, 
not of Providence, but savoring rather of the 
proprietor of another sphere, that many of the 
best, most lovable and lovely women are allied 
to coarse, brutal men. 

When a man-tells me, as some of the emi- 
nent men of the old school have dune, of their 
wives, and their influence on their lives, I am 
sure both had the right sort of protection, a 
safe-guard and shelter in every storm. And 
again, when meu have said I should not hold 
my high position to-day, but for my wife, I 
| honor them for the manly avowal and feel 





| had, by express matrimonial commands, fas- 
tened the bow at my throat. He pointed toa 
similar one in his neck-tie. We chatted mer- 
rily for half an hour, about the war, modes of 
travel, and many other topics, and then my 
companion left me for a whiff at his cigar in 
the smoking car. “I shall not be absent 
long,” he said. In the meantime, why not 
try to get a nap, you must be very weary? 
No sooner had he vanished, than we began 
an inward castigation. ' 

What right had we to feel so hard toward 
the masonic body? It was unjust, unkind, 
and altogether wrong. When a woman finds 
she has, for one moment, been guilty of harsh- 
ness or injustice, no one can possibly condemn 
| her as severely as she does herself. To be 
sure we had never experienced any benefit 
from the organization, on the contrary, it had 





| 
| 


| 
| the attacks of an antagonist, save secret words | quite willing to trust that man with my col-| been the cause of the separation between 
| 


, of approval for our course; andin a few years 


| it fell to the ground on hearing a stalwart la- 
| borer abuse the mother of his children, be- 
| cause the supper was late and he was weary 
| after ten hours of labor. Tenhours! and she 


door. While they discussed the questions of | worked sixteen, daily, with hardly a moment 


the day with the revered house-mother, a lit- 
tle child sat, in sheepish humbleness, upon a 
footstool, listening, in awe and wonder, to the 


to think quietly, and only a few hours of dis- 
turbed slumber wherein to dream of the mer- 
ry school-days and a bright girlhood. 


lapsed purse. 

But about my especial protector. 

| It was the verg first year of the war; confu- 
| sion reigned in the departments, and trans- 
| portation was a thing of consequence, espe- 
| cially in the vicinity of the National Capital. 
A slip of paper bearing the words, ‘‘Come at 
| once to Washington” —had started us out ofa 
| dreary, anxious state, and hurried us to New 


man and wife night after night; it had caused 

my neighbor to leave his sick wife alone to 
attend a lodge meeting; it had made demands 
on the family purse which prudence said 
plainly could not be right, and as to its “good 
works” which we so frequently heard of, were 
not these same men members with us of a 
Christian church, and could there be any work 
to be done in the world which it could not 





|! compass? ‘You will see its beauty in sick. 


ness,” whispered a devout admirer, “wait 
until trouble comes, then you will understand 
the brotherhood.’’ Sickness did come. Az. 
rael brooded over the household, but no ag. 
sistance of any nature came from the body 
which our dollars had enriched. A call came 
from one of the brethren, a call for ten dollars, 
and we paid it, and returned to the sick room 
with a bitter soreness at our heart. 

What need cf secret vows to enable us to 
do the work for the Master? we questioned, 
but no one answered. In that smoky car, 
alone in the crowd, we reasoned ourselves 
into the belief that, possibly, good might 
come out of Nazareth; we said, here we shall 
receive additional consideration, owing to our 
little pin, and after sundry stabs at ourself 
for our belief, we began to picture the pretty 
story we could make of it, when we reached 
Washington, and how delighted a certain 
masonic chaplain would be, and how eager. 
ly he would search for the brave captain and 
thank him. 

The captain would doubtless prove a gen- 
tleman without the aid of masonry, but it 
should have the whole praise, in order to 
please a certain somebody, and show him 
that we were not selfish in our dislike. 


The night was dark, and cold and dreary, 
The men they smoked, and were never weary, 


and by and by, to our delight, the conductor 
came in again, this time bringing with him the 
Colonel of the regiment, a stalwart German, 
The Colonel listened but a mcment to the Bed- 
lam about him and then burst forth in a rage, 
The half-drunken, half-sleepy men were still 
and subdued while the Colonel blazed away at 
them in a queer mixture of German and Eng- 
lish, well sprinkled with oaths. 

When silence reigned, he walked up to us, 
and in a comical manner expressed his regrets 
that “der poys should forget der vas a lady 
present.” ‘Vas you ’fraid?” asked he, look- 
ing down upon us as a curiosity. 

“Oh no,’ we said, “only uncomfortable,” 
and the grim Colonel gave a smile of approval 
as he glanced at the handle of our little Colt 
fastened in our traveling belt. ‘Dat ish goot, 
pah!” and away went the Colonel into the next 
car to silence his “‘poys” as he had done in 
ours. 

The sudden stops, shrieks, and whistles, 
plainly told us we were nearing Baltimore, 
and presently our conductor returned with a 
troubled face. “I really do not know what 
to do,” he said, ‘‘my hands are full making 
up thetrains. The Colonel has all he can do 
to manage those raw troops, and your gallant 
naval friend is dead drunk in the smoking car; 
excuse the forcible expression.’’ 

“What,” I exclaimed, half springing from 
my seat, “drunk ?” 

“Drunk asa lord!’ he replied, ‘‘he found 
some old chums in there and they have hada 
high time of it.” 

Alas! for human protectors, for brotherly 
love, for Masonic devotion! 

The two baby faces fast asleep looked too 
pure and lovely to be disturbed; the bag was 
very beavy, and the way unknown; for a mo- 
ment I experienced the sensation known to 
our Irish sisters as “a general caving in.” 
The conductor looked down upon us with 
such an anxious face it appealed to our comi- 
cal side, and we both of us laughed heartily. 

“IT would give a twenty-dollar gold piece to 
see you out of it,” he said, “what would the 
Doctor say ?” 

“Never mind the Doctor, are we almost 
in?” 

*‘Almost, and it rains pouring.” 

“How far must I walk?” 

“A good mile, through the dirtiest part of 
the city.” 

“Can I get a carriage ?”’ 

“T fear not, the hack drivers are not very 
kindly disposed just now, and seldom meet 
the train.” 

“Well, Ican follow the crowd I suppose; 
we may have to do worse than this, before the 
trouble is ended; the war, I mean.” 

Assoon as the sound of the brakeman’s 


. 


more, the soldiers began to file out; in a few 
moments, the cars were nearly empty; two 
or three soldiers, more sober than the rest, 
were trying in vain to rouse some of their 
comrades from their drunken stupor; the 
open door let in the cold night air, and the 
rain poured down upon the car. 

I had just pushed the handle of a bag upon 
each arm, and was preparing to take up the 
sleeping children, when the conductor camé 
in with a German soldier he had borrowed. 

“Now, Hans,’’ said he, “take this lady’s lug- 
gage, and don’t you leave her until she is in 
the cars on the other side—I’ll see you there.” 

Hans seized the bags, and I discovered to my 
dismay that his recent arrival in America, had 
prevented him from understanding one word 
of my friend’s speech. Did you ever see 4 
Scotchman with a pair of bagpipes under his 
arm? For bagpipes substitute babies, and 
you have a faint idea of my appeaeance, a8 I 
emerged from that car into the dark, wet 
streets of Baltimore. In my teeth, I held 4 


muff containing a bottle of milk, and tbus bur- 
dened, I plodded on in the pouring rain. The 
mud surpassed any I had ever seen; since 
then, I have seen the real article in Virginia 
and Nebraska, and have a poor opinion of the 
Baltimore variety. 





voice had died away after his call of Balti- ' 
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Hans, with the conductor’s lantern in one | 
hand, and my bags in the other, floundered 
on over railroad tracks, and into holes, and I 
followed after. After the first plunge or two, 
I lost one rubber, but my feet were so encased | 
in mud, I seemed to be wearing four pair at | 
least on each foot. How that mile was ever 
compassed I know not, for about half-way, 
Hans was beguiled by the voice of a comrade | 
into a saloon, and I trudged on alone. The | 
big baby more thoroughly roused began to cry 
hastily for “home and nursey,” while the lit- 
tle one, with an ambition worthy of riper 
months, screamed in concert as the rain pat- 
tered in his face. 

Like a vision of Paradise, at last we saw the 
lighted car; somebody, the conductor, I sup- | 
pose, lifted the wet babies in and then came 
back and guided us to our seat. 

“Hang military directors,” he said, “If this 
is their way of managing things. You look 
like a ghost!” 

The conductor offered us a drink of some- 
thing he had prepared for us, and insisted on 
our swallowing every drop, before we could 
taste it, before we were well done shivering 
with cold and fatigue, we took the wet wrap- 
pings from the little ones, and then surveyed 
ourselves. ‘‘What are you laughing at?’’ 
said the conductor, sitting on the arm of the 
seat opposite, and holding the tin cup. “I 
wonder you don’t faint, or something, I know 
my wife would.’’ 

“I never faint,” I said, “I'll try if you think 
best; but look at this outfit for my presenta- 
tion at the Capitol, look at this traveling suit 
which Madam B. declared was a ‘gem,’ look 
at these flowers in my spic-span, new travel- 
ing hat, look at the Baltimore free soil on my 
feet, and think of the figure I must have 
made, and then talk about fainting,—I wish 
Nast were on board, wouldn’t he give us a 
picture of ‘Oa to Washington?’”’ The con- 
ductor laughed until the contents of the tin 
cup were nearly all spilled 

“Now,” said he, “this is all wasted. I had 
a nice hot whiskey, in a tin cup to be sure, 
but hotter for that, and I am sure it would 
keep you from taking cold; dear, dear, what 
would the Doctor say.” 

We had another merry laugh over the boots, 
which I managed to remove after many strug- 
gles, and my feet were wrapped up in a trav- 
eling shawl, while the brakeman undertook 
the task of cleaning the once handsome af- 
fairs, in which I had gloried the day before. 
The babies, biess their dear hearts, fell sound 
asleep as soon as they felt the warmth of the 
nice fire, and never troubled us again until in 
the gray, dirty morning light, when the con- 
ductor said, ‘Washington, at last,’ and we 
were-buudled into a carriage and driven to 
our hotel. 

My Masonic protector did not present him- 
self; he was probably a little out of spirits. 

All this I said before, took place during the 
first year of the war; in our subsequent jour- 
neyings up and down, throughout the land, 
in the tent, on the march, on the plains, or in 
the parlor, I have ever found, that womanly 
self-respect and a lady-like courteousness to 
all, will make woman her own protector. 
Give her these with a well tried revolver for 
dangerous localities, a fleet horse for the 
plains, culture, at all times and in all places, 
and that necessary evila well filled purse, and 
you will find her equa! to the occasion. 

Many times the weak arguments concern- 
ing “women’s incapacity” have brought a 
smile to my face, and the hackneyed speeches 
about “bearing arms” invariably call to mind 
that inglorious march through Baltimore, and 
my protector. —Fireside Favorite. 








BABIES AT VIENNA. 


A correspondent writing of the Childrens’ 
Department at the Vienna Exposition, says, 
‘As to the Vienna pavilion, though most of 
the contents are the veriest playthings, many 
of them answering to no purpose in the best 
of hands, yet it is not altogether uninteresting. 
The most interesting half-sized models in 
plaster are stationed about the room. Eight 
or ten of these illustrate the style in which wo- 
men of different nations carry their babies. 
The Asiatic Indian woman carries hers in a 
blanket hanging in front somewhat below the 
waist; the Bengalese woman with the child 
astride low down upon her left hip, and her 
left arm supporting its back. The figure seems 
quite indifferent as to the difficulties in this 
way of carrying, which must be a highly ar- 
tistic performance if done so cleverly in reali- 
ty. The Egyptian woman carries hers in a 
stately manner, the child sitting astride her 
shoulder with its hands upon her head, and 
without any clothing to speak of. The Bra- 
zilian woman carries hers in a somewhat sim- 
ilar manner, also in full undress, it sitting 
astride her neck. The Chinese baby is car- 
ried upright upon the back, in a blanket, and 
tie South African in a bag in front, formed by 
a blanket about the hips of the mother. The 
Lower Austrian woman carries hers by swing- 
ing itin a blanket over one shoulder upon 
her back, while the Northern Austrian car- 
ries hers bound upon a board, after the style 
of candy models in confectionery stores. The 
Lapland baby is carried in a sledge-shaped cot 
made of leather. It seems to have been 





chucked in, feet foremost, and then a frame 


tied over the opening for its face, whether to 
prevent it from falling out or to keep the dogs 
from kissing it, is more than can be imagined. 
The Esquimaux woman, who wears wide, 
high-top boots, and puts the baby right end 
foremost, down in the outside of one of them, 
and doubtless, according to Dr. Kane’s de- 
scription of her style, carrying her cooking 
and heating utensils in the other. The North 
American woman carries her papoose strapped 
to a board, and that strapped upon her back 


by a band over the forehead. 





A NOBLE WOMAN. 


The late Duchess of Buckingham, through- 
out her life exerted the influence of her high 
position to promote kindly relations with this 
country. When the Prince of Wales visited 
the United States she accompanied her hus- 
band, then Marquis of Chandos, who was one 
of the Prince’s suite. Since their return they, 
with their estimable daughters, have been 
marked in their attentions to American visi- 
tors abroad. She was a plain, unpretending, 
unselfish lady, ever engaged in acts of mercy 
and charity. At the funeral, after the coffin 
had been lowered into its last resting-place and 
the service had been concluded, the mourners 
approached, and kneeling down reverently, 
laid their wreaths on the coffin—a touching 
ceremony to witness. One large wreath of 
surpassing beauty and immense value, being 
composed of the rarest white flowers artisti- 
cally blended, was sent by G. W. Childs, Esq., 
of Philadelphia, who, hearing of the death of 
the Duchess, telegraphed to order it to be 
placed on her coffin, which order a friend at- 
tended to execute for him, and placed the mag- 
nificent offering of friendship, on the coffin, ac- 
companied with a large mourning card, ex- 
pressing “deep sorrow.” 





COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 


The Bavarian law requires boys and girls of 
sixteen to go through an examination, and 
sends them back to school if this test shows 
that their education is imperfect. The Prus- 
sian law fixes the period of schooling for boys 
at eight years, and for girls at seven. This 
long duration of tuition is possible in Prussia 
because the population, imbued with the idea, 
dating from the Reformation, which depended 
for its progress on the power of all men to 
read the Bible, that elementary instruction is 
an indispensable provision for after-life, works 
with instead of against the schoolmaster. In 
Italy, on the other hand, the results of edu- 
cation are as yet but meager, chiefly because, 
although education is compulsory and the 
system of instruction thorough and efficient, 
the habits of the people do not permit it to 
retain a hold upon the young for a sufficient- 
ly long period. . In this matter much may be 
done by consulting the needs of poor parents 
in the arrangement of hours. Thus the pri- 
mary schools in Prussia begin work very ear- 
ly in the morning and close at 10 A. M., dur- 
ing the summer, by which means ample time 
is allowed for the children to help at home. 





JEWS AND WOMEN. 


The Jewish Times of N. Y. contains a peti- 
tion of Roumanian Jews to the Chamber of 
Deputies at Bucharest, demanding the rights 
which have been withheld from them. They 
base their demand upon Article 21 of the Con- 
stitution of Roumania, which guarantees the 
freedom of all religions. Their grievances are 
stated as follows: ‘“‘We ask you, gentlemen 
Deputies, to consider our position in the present 
moment. We are denied almost every right 
which man cherishes as dearly as life itself. We 
have no political rights, no civil liberty. We 
cannot hold property in or till the soil. We 
cannot purchase even the dwellings sheltering 
our families. Weare shut out from the learned 
professions, excluded from several industrial 
and commercial pursuits, and in the army, 
where several thousand soldiers of Jewish 
faith serve in the ranks, all hope of promotion 
is denied. Nor is this all; the public mind of 
the country is continually excited against us 
by disfigurations and invectives, while general 
and systematic persecution has its apologists.” 





IN FAVOR OF BEER. 


Archbishop Purcell of Cincinnati opposes 
the Temperance Crusade. He says “he can- 
not go to the excess suggested by some of the 
Lady League. He cannot instruct or preach 
that it is a sin for a day laborer, who has to 
carry the hod on a broiling hot day in July or 
August up a steep ladder to the third or fourth 
story of a building, to restore his exhausted 
strength by a glass or two of beer. This he 
would consider cruel. If the toiler has the 
physical endurance and the will to do without 
the beverage, in the name of God let him do 
it, and if he cannot take this refreshment 
without drinking to excess, let him abstain al- 
together, or quit l..... .. ork, or die, for it is 
better so than to be a drunkard. Again, the 
Archbishop cannot ask a clergyman to blas- 
pheme the Divine author of our religion by 
asking why he made wine at Cana in Galilee, 
to recreate guests at a wedding; why he in- 
stituted the eucharist, the Lord’s Supper, 
partly in wine, of which he commanded the 
Apostles to drink; why Jehovah’s Holy Spirit 
teaches us in the Bible that God made wine to 
cheer the heart of man (Psalms, civ., 15), and 
the vine asks why it should desert its wine 
that cheereth God and men (Judges, ix, 13). 
Why did the dying patriarch, under the influ- 
ence of divine inspiration, wish his son abund- 





ance of wine? Why again does the Holy ! 
Ghost tell us that it is hurtful always to drink 
water or wine, but to mix them is pleasant, or 
sometimes to drink one and sometimes the | 
other? (II. Maccabees, last verse of the Old 
Testament.) But God, they object, did not 
make the wine. We have shown that he did 
not make it. Neither did he make the bread, 
except in the miracle of the loaves in the des. 
ert. But he made the grape and the wheat 
from which wine and bread are made, the one 
by a process not much simpler than the other 
Catholics then go to the Bible and they under 
stand it; and, with the blessed book before 
them, we cannot with bell, book, and candle, 
with praying and psalm-singing in the mud, 
excommunicate those who drink or those who | 
dispense the liquid which God has made to be | 
used with moderation and thanksgiving. This 
then is the verdict of the Word of God: Use; 
do not abuse; and if you cannot use without 
abusing, use not at all.” e 


—<——_ - — 


AN ABSURD BOOK. 


The following is an extract from what is 
probably the most preposterous book ever writ- 
ten by an American woman: “My Summer at 
Chappaqua,” by Miss Cecilia Cleveland, Hor- 
ace Greeley’s niece. In the following words 
the authoress describes herself: 

“Celina’s hight scarce reaches to Guerra- 
bella’s | Gabrielle Greeley] shoulder ; her figure 
is fragile and dainty; and though her cheek 
lacks bloom, the lines are soft and graceful, and 
the face pensive and poetic. The mouth is 
small and well curved, and the air of repose 
that rests upon the imaginative brow, resembles 
the Muse of Meditation. The serenity that 
is uniformly spread over her unique counte- 
nance is in strong contrast to the animated, 
vivacious features of hercousin. Celina’s head 
is fashioned after a classic model, and the mass 
of amber-hued hair which crowns it, might be 
taken for an aureola. Eer pansy-like eyes are 
full of sweet, poetic vision, . . . ’Tis a melo- 
dic countenance, foreshadowing that dream- 
world from which our young heroine has never 
for a moment awakened. Too petite, some 
might deem her, for womanly perfection; but 
physical symmetry, ease, and a dignified bear- 
ing elevate the fairy figure to the true standard. 
She moves with an airy grace, and nothing 
earthly is lighter than her footfall. Her small, 
delicate hands grace the key-board, and music 
in her has anenchanting interpreter. .. . And 
how shall we vest our mignonne—Celina? Gos- 
samer tissues, fabrics of airy texture, a magic 
web for the daintiest lady in our land. No 
colors of human invention ; their dyes would 
oppress her. White, witha gleam of moon- 
light upon it; a reflection of the aura of her 
hair, or the first pale beams of the morning. 
Other gems would I not but these wondrous 
starlike eyes, to light up a face radiant with 
thought and sensibility.’ 

The Literary World justly rejoices ‘that Hor- 
ace Greeley is spared the pain and chagrin of 
reading this book, in which his respected name 
is made to serve as the warrant and occasion 
of such ineffable twaddle.” 


SOROSIS AND TEMPERANCE. 


It has been suggested that the ladies of the 
Sorosis could give valuable aid to the temper- 
ance movement by abjuring wine at their so- 
ciety lunches, and the annual dinner of the 
club. That suggestion must come from those 
who are entirely ignorant of the habits and 
principles as well as tone of the Sorosis. No 
wine is ever used at any of the social gather- 
ings of the Ladies’ Club. And perhaps no 
profounder comment upon the principles and 
habits of the society can be made than to say 
that at the annual club dinner, when some 
200 members and guests sit for four or five 
hours, listening to toasts, response$, songs, etc., 
coffee, chocolate and lemonade are the only 
beverages that dispute the supremacy of the 
fluid which the crusaders preach—cold water. 
If history records similar abstinence at similar 
entertainments of women or men, we do not 
know it. A silent influence may be as broad 
and deep and potent as a shrieking one—per- 
haps more lasting. 





——-_ — 


WHITE HOUSE WEDDINGS. 


Concerning marriages at the White House, 
it may be mentioned that Lizzie Tyler was 
married there to Mr. Waller, of Williamsburg, 
Virginia, during the administration of her fath- 
er. Both are now dead. President Tyler 
himself brought a bride to the White House. 
In the latter part of his term he married Miss 
Gardner, of New York. It was a quiet church 
wedding in that city, but a brilliant reception 
was given at the Executive Mansion, and the 
bride honored Mr. Calhoun by taking his arm 
to the refreshment-room. Mrs. Tyler was 
very popular as “the first lady in America,” 
and has been no less so in her less conspicuous 
role since. She took up her residence in 
Georgetown a year ago, and is now there, and 
whenever she mingles in society is received 
with that deference and respect which her dig- 
nity and grace, even more than the position 
she formerly occupied, demand for her. 





QUAKER MEN AND WOMEN. 


Among the Quakers, both in the meeting for 
worship and the meeting for business, the men 
and women sit separate and apart. When the 
business meeting is in session a movable parti- 
tion divides them into different meetings, each 
having its separate officers and distinct organ- 
ization. And yet both are co-ordinate parts of 
one meeting, such that all important business | 
must be acted upon by both, and many com- 
mittees are joint, being committees of the 
whole. In the Society of Friends, Woman’s 
position is the same as man’s in the church in 
all respects ; and while she has been improved 
and developed, she has also greatly enlarged 


‘| ware of imitations and counterfeits. or sale every- 


EDUCATIONAL DONATIONS. ! 


The aggregate of gitts by individuals for ed- 
ucational purposes in this country for 1873 was | 
$11,226,977. Of this sum universities and col 
leges got $8 238,141; schools of science, $730, 
658; schools of theology, $619,801; medical 
colleges, &c., $78,600; superior instruction of 
women, $252,005 ; secondary instruction, 8575.,- 


} 241; libraries, 8879,011; museums of natural 


history, $131,860; deaf and dumb, $4000; 
blind, $15,000; Peabody fund, $135,850; mis. 
cellaneous, 17,000. In 1871 the amount given 
was $8 000,000, and in IS72 it was $9,950,000 


MAY WOMEN SAVE S0ULS. 
—— 
The Brooklyn Presbytery discussed, last | 
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DONT GO WEST. 


Superior Litlhe Farm« Within 35 Miles 
of Reston Heatihy Lecation Neo Ague 
Perfect Tithe-Pare Water -Lew 
Taxes Nothing Objeetionn ble. 


ON THE BOSTON, HARTFORD & ERIE RR 


ONLY HALF A MILE FROM DEPOT 
h- A farm of 2 acres, 8 in wood. balance 
~alevel; good rich soll; keeps 2 cows and 


| horse; some choice fruit; 1) stery house with 
rooms, painted white with green blinds, granite un- 
| derpioning. Barn #25, witheellar, Shep and car- 
riage house, Y4x18. The hens alone could not be 
| built for #2000 Was bollt by a carpenter for his own 
ocenpaney. High, healthy leeation, overlooking the 
neighboring village» A great bargain is offered, 
rice only Sijw Ap ily to 
GkO.u CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 
A SNUG HOME FOR €50- At Bellingham, 
fen cottage house, paloted and papered, 3 rooms 
on firet floor, attics unfinishe« Wood house 


| Monday week, the question whether women | 
| shall preach or teach in promiscuous assem- | 
| blies. Of course the whole subject vas brought 
up by the action of the irrepressible Missa Sarah 
Smiley, who has given so much trouble by 
her persistent bearing ot testimony in season 
and out of season. Miss Smiley has been giv 
ing a series of Bible-readings to women in the | 
churches of Dr. Cuyler and Dr. Budington, but 
it has leaked out that the husbands and broth- 
ers of some of the ladies have attended and in 
their presence Miss Smiley has ventured to 
make an address, i. ¢., “preach in promiscuous 
assembly,” which is “intolerable and not to be 
endured.’”” How much trouble Miss Smiley 
seems to give the fathers of the church by her 
zeal in all good works! 





A FALSE ALARM. 


The influence of the women was clearly 
shown in New Albany, Indiana, a few days 
ago. A man entered a liquor saloon and 
shouted, ‘the women are coming!"’ Instantly 
cards were shoved out of sight, drinking was 


and thop. High, healthy location, fine view; Lpacres 
land with pear and apple trees Price only $500, 
Apply toGEO. 1. CHAPIN, 4 Tremont Row, Boston, 


FORTY ACRE FARM. Only 82900 dows, 
Pow: mile from depot, 24 miles from Boston, 
acres in wed: level land, free from 


stones; cuts 8900 worth of hay in a reason, Cho 
fruit. Snug cottage, painted white with green blinds, 
in good repair, Barn 40x36, Carriage-house, shed, 
&e. Good he thy location; fine neighbors, Price 
Only $1500, $300 cash, balance at 6 per cent Interest, 
Apply toGro. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 
AT FRANKLIN, 28 MILES FROM 
ial Boston, excellent 7h-aere farm, 14 miles 
from depot, Dean Academy, &e ; 30 acres 
in wood; balance level and free from stones; cuts U 
tons of hay ; keeps 4 cows and a horse; some choice 
fruit; a brook flows through the pasture; large 2 


story house, 10 rooms, painted drab, in good repair; 
barn 55x25, with cellar; very pleasantly located; 
shaded by fine elms; near neighbors. The woodland 
is worth half the priceasked — Price $2500, $1200 cash. 
Apply to Geo, 1. CHAPIN, &4 Tremont Row, Boston. 
SUPERIOR LITTLE FARM OF SIX 
PBR acres. for $1200—One milesouth of Bell- 
Ingham Village; good deep avi, free from 
stones and level; keeps a cow and horse; 40 thrift 
fruit trees; 6 varieties of grapes; 1) story house with 
L, 36x16, painted, papered and blinded, 7 rooms; 
sinall stable and woodshed, all connected, and in per- 
fect repair. A beautiful little place, on high land, 
commanding an extensive view; fine shade trees; 
good neighbors, Price only $1200, #600 cash. Apply 


to Gro, H, CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 





suspended, and the crowd of hangers-on went 
out of back doors, windows and into the cellar 
ina hurry. The women were not coming, 
but the man had gone, and the saloon was as 
silent as a graveyard. 





HUMOROUS. 

The wave on which many a poor fellow has 
been carried away is the wave of a lace-edged 
cambric handkerchief. 

A western minister told the young ladies of 
his congregation that the first step to riin was 
an ostrich feather and a yard of gay colored 
ribbon. One of his hearers having occasion 
the next day to use some ribbon, asked the 
clerk for ‘three more steps to ruin.” 


A Dublin gentleman, in speaking of a no- 
bleman’s wife of great rank and fortune, la- 


Ou the Bank« of the Conunecticat River, 


A 20-ACRE FARM, WITH THE 

eh Be ICK, TOOLS, FURNITURE, PIANO, 

eH LIBRARY, ete, One mile from depot and 
cut 


churches, near school; 45 acres are in wood; wi 

500 cords; the balance is well divided; 60 acres are 
cut with machine; pastures are somewhat rough; 
keeps 20 head of cattle and 4 horses winter, 50 hea 


in summer; some fruit; water is supplied to the va- 
rious buildings My aqueduct; fine new 2-story house 
of 13 rooms and bath-room, with L, high studded —10 


and nine feet, well painted and blinded, built in 1870; 


‘excellent barn 80x40, with cupola and cellar, cla 


boarded and painted; superior 2-story a 
feet long, painted; carriage house; grana x24 ; 


shed and ice-house --all in eo ay repair. e own- 
er has decided to sell immediately, and offers the ea- 
tate, including 13 head o° cattle, 4 horses, lot of swine, 


poultry, mowing machines, horse rakes, roller, car- 
riage, Wagon, cart, sleigh, harnesses, ploughs, robes 

all the farming tools, horse-power saws and track and 
thrashing machine, sugar house and all its appurten- 
ances, carpenter's tools, bench, ete,, 1 T-octave piano, 
all the carpets and curtains of the house, parlor, din- 
ing-room and kitchen furniture, 6 chamber seta, 7 
stoves, 24 pictures, and all the furniture of the house, 
which was bought in 1870 and is in good condition, 





mented very much that she had no children. 
A south of Ireland medical gentleman who 
was present observed that to have no children 
was a great misfortune, but he had remarked 
it was “hereditary” in some families ! 

A machine poet,in view of the present con- 
nubiating of Grant and Butler, thus poetizes 
the situation : 

Benjamin B, 
Clumb up a tree 
To see what he cculd see, 
When presentlee 
Ulysses G. 
Clumb up beside of he, 
J And squatted down by he. 

It is needless to add that the festive youth 
immediately left for Milpitas and hasn’t been 
heard from since. 

An Irishman was seen coming down Mon 
tague Street, Brooklyn, on his way to the Wall 
Street Ferry. Over his port shoulder hung 4 
bag containing about a bushel of potatoes, and 
in his starboard hand he carried a stout stick. 
Being under full sail, the momentum acquired 
in coming down the steep grade carried him 
nearly through the gateway, when, seeing a 
boat about ten feet from the dock, he shook 
out another reef, made an astonishing burst of 





select library of 500 volumes, and hundreds of ar- 
ticles not mentioned here. Must sell immediately, 
and the whole will be sold for $12,000; a part can re- 
main no mortgage. Full particulars of Gro. H. 
CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 





Very Desirable Farm and Residence at 
HAMPTON FALLS— Within } mile of the 
FAR ert, on the Eastern Railroad; in close 
t-aaeproximity to churches, schools, &¢., con- 
taining 60 acres of excellent land, level, well divi 3 
cuts 30 tons of hay; will keep 10 head of cattle 
through the year. The fruit is of choice varieties, 
comprising 400 trees, with small fruit in variety, 
Hard and “oft water is supplied to the buildings; ex- 
cellent 2-story, slated Roof house of 14 rooms; water 
on both floors. painted and blinded, heated by fur- 
nace, cemented cellar. Stable, good size; ~~ ard- 
ed and painted cupola; with lightning rods; car- 
riage-house, sheds, lee henrery, piggery and ice- 
honse; all in good repair, enneudiiel xy ornamental 
trees. Very pleasantly located, 4 miles from my 7] 
ton Beach, 5 miles from Rye Beach, on splendid 
roads. Fora gentleman’s residence this e-tate offers 
great attractions, Price #6590, on very easy terms of 
ayments. Full particulars of Geo. H. CHAPIN, % 
remont Row, Boston. 





SEA-SHORE HOTEL FOR SALE: 
The well known and popular ‘Tower 
House,” at Falmouth Heights, Masa., is now 
offered for sa'e, completely furnished. The 
house is 100 feet long, with a broad piazza 
xtending the whole front, with 75 feet L, 
containing 64 rooms. The kitchen and laundry are 





speed, and jumped. Just as he reached the 
deck the potato bag shifted heavily to port, 
and laid out a Broad Street clerk who was 
smoking a Henry Clay through a meerschaum 
holder, while the stick hit a rotund South Street 
merchant in the waistband, shutting him up 
like a jackknife, and Pat himself assumed an 
involuntary devotional attitude." He was the 
first to recover his perpendicularity, and as he 
replaced the bag in its normal position, he com- 
placently remarked, “Be me sowl, but I got the 
boat anyhow !” “Got the boat!” screamed 
he of Broad Street, spitting the pieces of am- 
ber out of his mouth, “why, you confounded 
idiot,this boat is coming in!” And so she 
was. 





——_——————— ————<—— 


TO THE LADIES! 
BROWN'S FRENCH DRESSING 


Will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red, and ladies’ Travel- 
ing bags which look so old and rusty that they are 
ashamed to carry them, look just as good as new. It 
will not rub off or smut when wet, Softens the leath- 
er. No lady will be without it after one trial. Be- 


where. 
B. FF. BROWN & CO., Boston. 
14—4t 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 


Gee ee ice. Boston. 


&@™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 


Treatment and Care of al) Diseases. 


THE BEST WORK 


ever issued on the rearing and training of children. 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON &Co., 














the effective power of the denomination. 


July DANSVILLE, ¥ ¥- 


p t of the house. Ice-house, containing 
over 100 tons of ice, within ten feet of thé kitchen. 
A short distance away is a boardjng and livery stable, 
also a fine bowling and billiard hall, containing three 
alleys and fpur of Briggs’ patent tables. The house 
is well and thoroughly furnished in every depart- 
mert, and has a splendid run of custom; large num- 
bers were turned away last season for want of room. 
The owner’s il] health and a desire to go abroad this 
summer, induce him to sell. This is one of the finest 
summer resorts in New England. Falmouth Heights 
is located on the Old Colony Railroad, one-half mile 
from depot, connected with Boston by four daily 
trains, on a bluff directly opposite Holmes Hole, over- 
looking Vineyard Sound, which is the second test 
thoroughfare for shipping in the world, over 400 sails 
daily passing in plain view; opportunity for sea trips 
is offered by the steamers and sailing craft that stop 
daily at the new wharf. Nearly the whole of the New 
England and much foreign commerce goes through 
Vineyard Sound, and, together with the frequent 
yacht fleets, make up an amount and a diversity of 
ocean scenery which only those who have enjoyed it 
can fully understand and appreciate. In front of the 
house is a large park, beautifully sloping to the sea, 
giving the house an extensive aud unobstructed ocean 
view. Directly in front, across the park, is the wharf, 
built at a cost of $10,000, Three wells supply pure 
water by a force pump all over the house. e facili- 
ties for Dathing, ating and fishing are ensurpessed. 
The house is in perfeet repair, the rooms high-stud- 
ded, the sleeping apartments unusually comfortable, 
and the whole piace has an air of order, comfort and 
neatness. This house, together with all the appurten- 
ances, must be so!d at once, and a great bargain is 
offered. The greater part of the purchase money 
may remain on mortgage. For hotographs and full 

articulars apply to Geo H. CHAPIN, New England 

‘arm Agency, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS DOWN 
Will Secure a Good Home at Fexbore, 
PROVIDENCE R. R., 32 miles from 
Boston, a good 1} story house, ainted and 
A blinded ; stable 24x22, battened, with cel- “ 
lar; shop 30x15, clapboarded and painted, wes 
make a good carpenter shop and a good carpenter 
would do well here; 2 acres of land, level, -_ no 
stones; fine lot of fruit; 50 to Tapple, pear an < > 
ry trees; 25 choice grape vines, &c. Pleasantly “a 
cated, hedges, maple, horse chestnuts and fir trees ? 
front. Price only $1800, — cash, pee yo 
ear; owner must sell but does not nest «te rai 
ro is a flourishing town, employing sev 
} eee hands. Apply to Geo. H. HAPIN, 24 
Tremont Row, Boston. 
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For any description of country real estate go to 


GEO. H. CHAPIN. 


24 Tremont Rew, Boston. 
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THE TEMPERANCE CRUSADE AGAIN. 


Dean JournnaL:—Can you beor another 
word on this Woman's Temperance Move- 
ment? If you can, I rise to explain. I am 
in favor of shutting saloons, of circulating the 
pledge of Temperance lectures, of stringent 
Temperance laws and officials sufficiently in- 
dependent of political rings, enforce the 
Jaws. What more can one ask of a non-voter? 
That I do not heartily sympathize with the 
Dio Lewis effort to bring about such a desired 
eondition of affairs, is true. And my reason 
for being out of tane with the movement is | 
this. 1 am not sure that prayer serves its pur- 
pose on the corners of streets. I learned the 
pature, intent and scope of prayer, in num" | 
berless articles written by good men against 


Mr. Tyndall's proposed test of prayer. And) 
as I can see no great difference between spe- | 
eial, persistent prayer for saloon keepers and 
special, persistent prayer for a certain ward in | 
a hospital, I am forced to stand where I do. | 
Mr. Tyndall proposef no greater or more sig: 
na) work for prayer to accomplish, than do | 
our women—perhaps not so great. All human | 
means, thus far tried, have been found unable 
to cope with whiskey and whiskey rings, and | 
man in his extremity employs Woman to re- 

move the curse, by prayer. If Mr. Tyndall’s 

seientific investigation of prayer was wicked- | 
ly presumptuous, what less can be said of this | 
experiment, which attempts to make prayer 

do the work of legislation? Men are not driv- | 
en to this strait. The enfranchisement of Wo.- | 
man would solve the difficulty. Until thie is | 


| 





——_, 





Our Club has been in working order for | 


three munths, and the interest of its members | 4 


is increasing more and’ more asthey become 
better acquainted with the business of the As- 
sociation. | 

The ladies are determined to make the | 
Club a grand success. They have inscribed | 


upon their hearts the motto, “There's no such | { 


word as fail!’ 

The spirit and enthusiasm manifested at 
their weekly reunions is a prophesy of its fu- | 
ture. They have been highly favored in their 
choice of Mrs. Fiora Bowker as President for 
the pastquirter. She is a woman of great | 
execative ability, and thoroughly understands | 
parliamentary business. 

Mrs Dr. Kenney, as Chairman of Board of 
Control, was also eminently qualified for the 
position. She is one of our very best speak- 
ers. Her eloquent words, always fitly spoken, 
inspire the members with hope, courage and 
enthusiasm, 

At present we meet in private parlors, but 
intend soon to procure Club rooms. The ob- 


| ject of the Club is embodied in the Preamble 


of the Constitution, as follows: 

“The Undersigned, believing in the natural 
and legal equality of the sexes, and that Wo- 
man should bave all the social, educational 
and political rights and privileges that are now 
accorded to man; and, feeling deeply interest- 
ed in all that pertains to the elevation of 
Woman; do hereby unite ourselves in an As- 
sociation, the object of which shall be to con- 
centrate the eflirts of all the advocates of 
Woman Suffrage and Equal Rights; and to 
adopt such measures to educate and develop 
Woman as will give character, influence and 


tried, as one of the means given to be used, | success to our object.” 


we have no right to call upon God to interfere | 
with man’s free agency in the matter. Prayer 
is a powerful agent, but as in the fable of Her- | 
eules and the countryman, itonly brings down | 


The work of the Club, each evening after 
the preliminary business, is, first, reading 
from the State Constitution, after which 
comes discussion upon some subject which has 


divine help when you put your shoulder to the been previously chosen by the Board of Con- 


wheel and lift with all your strength. Men | 
have worked alone, ignoring the aid they | 
might have; they have tied the hands of Wo- | 
man, saying, with supreme egotism, “we can 
decide all moral, social and political questions | 
for her and ourselves.” Suddenly they seem to | 
distrust their own ability! Who first detect- 
ed a flaw in the masculine armor? What ter- 
rible strain tried the strength of his arm? 
Enough to know that he is glad to have Wo-- 
man widen “her sphere’’ and work in Conver- 
tions,on the public streets, in saloons and bai- | 
rooms—iudeed, in any place where vice holds | 








trol. 

The officers for the present quarter are: 

President—Miss Julia A Woodbury. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Dr. Lougee, Mrs. Dr. 
Porter, Mrs. Dr. French. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Mary E. Ord- 
way. 

Correspondence with other Ciubs is cordial- 
ly invited. 

Uretra E. McALListEr, Cor. Sec. 
Lawrence, Mass. 


os 


THE VINELAND ANTI-FASHION CONVEN- 
TION. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JoURNAL:—It ie gen- 


high Carnival. She is sometimes subjected to | amet 


insult, as if she were at the polls; she jostles 
through crowds, as unwashed as if she were 
going to a political meeting; she leaves her 
husband and children to go ‘‘to rack and ruin,” 
as if she were engaged in electioneering. All 


the calamities foretold to come upon the en- | 


franchised woman are come to the Temper- 
ance Crusader and yet Dio Lewis himself, lifts 
his eyes to heaven and breathes a wish that 
he were a woman to lead in this glorious 


movement! Dr. Holland, the apostle of “‘si- | 


lent iufluence,” gracefully applauds the act 
and actress, as if the street were the domestic 
hearth of which heso tenderly writes, and liq 
wor dealers, and bar room clerks, that delight- 
ful society, the lady refines and exalts! 


That Woman avails herself of every oppor- | 


tunity and meansto rid the country of so 
monstrous an evil does her infinite credit. 
Timid women overcome their fears, ‘select’ 
women overcome their pride ot class, indolent 
women overcome inertia, and all join hands 
im the one great work of suppressing intem- 
perence. For this, all honor to them! But if 
these women had signed a petition, asking the 
Constitutional Convention to strike out the 
word ‘‘male” from the State’s Bill of Rights, 
it would no doubt have been granted, and the 
women putin a position where they could 
pronounce the doom of whiskey. As it is, they 
may pray and plead and sing, from January 
to January, and yet the ballot, as silent as a 


snowflake, will do the work. In a Republican | 


form of government, votes, not prayers, ex- 
ecute a people’s will. To set Woman to pray- 
ing instead of voting, is to treat her as if she 
were a child, pleased with a rattle and tickled 
with astraw. Until men stop bidding high 
for votes, until they stop lobbying and election- 
eering, and go to praying men in and out of 
office and singing measures and laws through 
legislatures, I, for one, am forced to esteem the 
ballot above every other device for making or 
unmaking laws. Neither do I wish to run the 
gamut of Dio Lewis’ plans, before I can strike 
the key-note, Citizenship. 
MIRIAM M. COLE. 
Otterbein University. 
WOMAN'S CLUB OF LAWRENCE. 


Epirors JOURNAL :—Presuming, from your 
@eep interest in all womanly work, that you 
would welcome a voice from Lawrence, Mass., 
T take the liberty of writing you about the 
formation of our ‘‘Woman’s Club.”’ 

Of the “Woman Suffrage Political Club,” I 
ean only say, that‘ it is not dead but sleepeth.” 








| erally known that the reports of reformer’s 
| meetings are usually sensational instead of 


| true. And yet serious journals like the Bos- 
| ton Globe, often copy these caricatures, and 
| even rehash them with an extra dash of vine- 
gar. Justice demands a hearing on both sides, 
and watches to note how many newspapers 
will as readily insert the truth, as the curiosi- 
| ty-exciting falsehood. . 

The reporters who described the costumes of 
the ladies who participated in the Vineland 
Anti-Fashion Convention, evidently intended 
to make out a case of extravagance such as to 
lower the benefits of a healthy, natural dress 
| to the level of the existing burdens of fashion. 
; Yet they must ever fail to do this, since the 
most costly fabric, well fitted to the form, is, 
by its superior use and endurance, cheaper 
than the lowest in price can be when made 
up to impede exercise, and waste force. 

The ‘‘gorgeous crimson velvet suit, and 
page’s cap, with amethyst aigrette,” which one 
| lady was reported as wearing, were simply a 
| brown cashmerette, with a narrow velvet fold 
at the edge of the tunic ; anda common velvet 
hat with brilliants set in silver. The suit, hat, 
plume, gems and all the making included, cost 
but twenty dollars. 

All there was of the “blonde wig,” were 
some curls just cut from the wearer’s own head. 
| She doubtless felt a lingering affection for 
their shining flow, but they were not.needed, 

since an abundance of them are still growing. 
The criticism, we accept, however, as a re- 
| minder that shorn hair has effete clements, and 
| that head dresses should be cool, light, and 
| pure. Rational criticism the Vineland ladies 
| will gladly heed, whether reporters and edi- 
| tors profit by this disclaimer or not. Since 
these wrong statements are still reiterated, I 
| solicit editors friendly to the right to publish 
the above corrections. In this connection, 
please publish the following prospectus. 

Yours for human welfare, 
M. E. TiLtorson. 











Vineland, N. J. 
THE AMERICAN FREE DRESS LEAGUE. 
PREAMBLE. ° 

Believing the present style of Woman’s Dress to 
be destructive to the Physical, Mental and Moral 
welfare of the race; thatit is at once a cause, a badge 
and a perpetuator of Woman’s subjected condition, 
standing directly in the way of her enfranchisement; 
compelling her to unfair disadvantages and unequal 
rank with man as Laborer, Scholar, Citizen and Pa- 
rent; and believing that by associative effort we may 
do much to encourage all in the use of such apparel 
as may seem to best befit the various activities of life; 





After election, public interest falling away and also to create a public sentiment which shall sus- 
‘ | tai sal 
somewhat, the question arvee. among a ew | finer han oc the who dre ily 
, tion, we or- 
earnest women, “What shall we do to keep | 4 


a‘ ganize under the following 
the spirit of our cause alive and active ?”’ CONSTITUTION. 

The unanimous reply was, “Let us form a 
Woman’s Club.” 

Accordingly, a meeting was appointed, and 
an Association formed, the very week that the 
Woman's Suffrage Club “banked up its fires” 
~ await a future rekindling next fail. 


| . ArT. J, This Association shall be known as THE 
AMERICAN FREE DRESS LEAGUE, 

ART. 2. Its object shall be to teach Woman the 
need, and encourage her in the use of a system of 
dress conducive to the highest Physical, Mental and 

Moral development; and to induce both men and 
women to consult individual taste and comfort rather 
than Fashion in the matter of Dress. 

ArT. 3. Its officers shall be elected annually, and 

| consist of Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Recording and 


Corresponding Secretsries and Treasurers, who shall 
perform the customary duties of their respective of- 
ces; and of an Executive Committee of ten, who 
shall be appointed by the other officers. Each office | 
of the League shall (as far as practicable) be repre- | 
sented by one person of each sex. | 

Arr. Vice-Presidents shall be elected in each | 
State and Territory (+o far as practicable) and shall be | 
empowered to call and hold meetings in their respec 
tive States, under the auspices of the League, which | 
shall not be responsible for expenses thereby incurr- 
ed, and said officers to forward notice of such meet- 
ngs to Recording Secret of the e. | 

ut. 6. The Executive Committee shall have gen- | 
eral oversight of the interests of the League, arrange | 
for Conventions, Annual and Special Meetings, and 
do all in their power to promote its objects. 

Art. 6. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to 
hold all funds of the League subject to the order of 
the Ex. Com., presenting a detailed report of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the Society at each Annu- 
al Meeting, and at such other times as requested by 
said Committee. 

AgrT.7. That no one may be compromised by any 
vote of the majority, the ports, Resolutions and 
votes of the minority shall be put on record, when 
said minority so requests. 

Arr. 8. Any person may become a member of the 
League, by signjng ite constitution and contributing 
to its fands. Any member may withdraw from mem- 
bership by sending a written request to that effect to 
the Kecording Secretary, 

Art. 9. This Constitution may be amended at any 
regular meeting of the Society, by a majority of the 
members present, the pro amendment having 
been submitted in writing at a previous meeting. 

Presidents. —D. M. Alien and 8. L. O., Allen. 

First Vice-Presidents.—T. W. Organ and M. 8, 
Severance. 

Treasurers.—R. T. Troll and M. B. Lucas, M. D. 

Rec. Secretaries.—O. F. aaa’ and B. KR. Tueker. 

Cor. Secretary.—M. E, Tillotson. 


—_——— 














HOW WOMEN MANAGE A HOSPITAL. 


The following striking contrast between 
some New York institutions and the Woman’s 
Hospital of Philadelphia, appears in the N. Y. 
Tribune : 

To the Editor of the Tribune: 


Sir: In refreshing contrast to the condition 
of some New York hospitals reported in last 
Thursday’s 7ribune, is that of the Woman’s 
Hospital of Philadelphia. Organized thirteen 
years ago by a little band of ladies and gentle- 
men, among whom the Quaker influence large- 
ly predominates, and designed to furnish clin- 
ical privileges to the Woman’s Medical College, 
it has grown into a dignity and usefulness of 
which its managers may well be proud. Man- 
aged exclusively by women, its resident physi- 
cians, officers, and nurses all women, it has on 
its list of consulting physicians and surgeons 
some of the most eminent men in the profes- 
sion, while at the head of the attending board 
stands Dr. Emeline Cleveland, whom her breth- 
ren of the medical fraternity delight to honor. 

Of the twenty-four ladies who compose the 
Board of Managers, two are on duty each 
month. They visit the hospital constantly 
during their term of service, at irregular hours 
and unstated times. They inspect every de- 
partment from attic to cellar, taste the food, 
scrutinize closets, investigate beds and linen, 
note the progress of patients, and bring to them 
that healthy out-door sympathy so grateful to 
the weary inmates of the ward. In short, they 
carry into the hospital details the intelligent 
management of their own households; some- 
thing of the love of their own homes they ‘ 
would bring to the women lying there. 

One valuable feature of this modest institu- 
tion is the advantages it possesses in training 
nurses, which is — becoming one of its 
especial benefits. ‘The large experience in the 
maternity wards, with the tender watchtulness 
required there, the variety of general cases, 
surgical and other, which the routine of the 
hospital involves; the daily increasing out- 
door clinic—for nurses as well as doctors are 
sent out into these poor homes—furnish a wide 
field of training. A series of lectures to nurses 
is delivered each spring and autumn by the 
resident physician, supplemented by others in 
the diet kitchen by the head nurse. When it 
is stated that a certain amount of refinement 
and intelligence, as well as physical strength, 
are the qualifications required for the admission 
of nurses to the hospital training, it need hard- 
ly be added that the nurses from the Woman’s 
Hospital are in demand in Philadelphia. The 
Woman’s Hospital knows no distinction of 
color; blackand white in its wards are minis- 
tered to alike, and side by side. One of its 
most intelligent nurses, much sought after in 
surgical cases, is a dignified mulatto woman. 
Thus the broad charity of the institution is 
manifest, both in what it receives from the 
suffering outer world, and what, in return, it 
gives. A Tourist amone Hospirats, 

Philadelphia. 
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FOREIGN ITEMS. 


THE WORKING WOMEN OF PARIS. 


The following is a translation of a letter 
written to the Editor of the “Rappel,” a Par- 
isian journal: 


“CITIZEN BARBERET:—I have sought for 
some years by every means in my power to be- 
come initiated in the moral and material suf- 
ferings of society. I have also sought for rem- 
edies. Iseek—and alas! I can find nothing 
which may alleviate the miseries by which we 
are surrounded. 

“Come to my assistance. Shall we perhaps 
find a cure? 

“It is more than time to relieve the wants 
of Woman; for in your paper, the ‘‘Rappel,” 
you occupy yourself in reality with men alone. 
Let us direct our attention to those who share 
our labors and afflictions; for it is not impos- 
sible for the good will of the honest man to 
draw Woman out of the rutsin which she has 
been buried for the last twenty years. 

“Could you not, my dear citizen, undertake 
for our helpmeets the foundation of one of 
those co-operative societies which you love so 
well? The attempt is worthy of you. 

“Take this most interesting question into 
consideration, I implore you. Make it a study. 
None can make it bear fruit better than you. 

“Meanwhile I make bold to style myself one 
of the most fervent disciples of that noble 
cause of which you have constituted yourself 
the generous interpreter. 

(Signed. ) A. LE Roi BEAULIEU, 
Rue de Bretagne, S.” 

The editor of the “Rappel’” goes on to say, 

after printing the above: 


“It is true that, until now, we have not 
said much about the working women. Have 
we omitted doing so from indifference? Not 
the least in the world. On the contrary, we 
believe, nay, we are certain that the regenera 
tion of the people is intimately connected with 
the regeneration of Woman. We believe that 
the character of Woman, tempered in the 








right way, would save society, since she would 


use all her influence to make feeble Man fol- 
low the line of conduct conformable to the in- 
terests of the community. 

“ According to us, the first condition of the 
re-elevation of Man will be found entire in the 
independence of Woman. It requires that 
her labor be better paid, and that her efforts 
suffice for her own support. So long as Wo- 
man has need of a prop in order to live, hun- 
ger will counsel ber toward the most fatal re- 


| solves. 


“The means of rendering Woman independ- 
ent lie in grouping and in solidarity, as our 
correspondent says. 

“Now we have already at different times 
made pressing and reiterated appeals to the 
working women. 

“We have begged and supplicated them to 
be present at the official meetings of the work- 
ingmen who are willing to receive them, and 
we have advised them to have similar ones 
among themselves in the trades in which they 


are alone or almost alone. Our appeals bave. 


not awakened the faintest echo. What more 
could we do? Nothing, save to deplore this 
sad state of things. 

“Does to-day offer a more propitious mo- 
ment? Weare delighted. In that case we 
here renew our offers of support. We will 
give to such syndical chambers of working- 
women as shall be formed, all our councils and 
the same publicity that we have given to those 
of the workingmen, and will do this with all 
our hearts,” 


The letter above given, plainly written by 
an earnest sympathizer with the woes of the 
poorer classes, and the generous reply and 
comments made by the editor of the ‘‘Rappel,” 
cannot fail to interest us all, however we may 
differ with regard to the best method of allevi- 
ating those woes. The plan of joint-owner- 
ship adopted by an eminent Parisian firm (a 
noble carrying-out of the same high-minded 
policy has been effected by the Webster Broth- 
ers of this city,) seems to us the only true so- 
lution of the much-involved labor question. 
We shall hope, in the course of time, to see 
this plan made the basis on which all great 
manufacturing establishments are founded. 
Master-builders and contractors may possibly 
follow in the same track, and then the reign 
of Mammon and selfishness will be nearer its 
end, in the business. world, than it is to-day. 

J.R. A. 


COUNTY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT ‘IN 
MAINE. 





EDITORS JOURNAL.—Woman’s cause works 
slowly here, though in one respect we have 
been successful. Our County School Super- 
intendent is alady. She had a large majori- 
ty over our other lady candidate, and over 
two gentlemen, and she is decidedly “the 
right person in the right place.” She is a 
graduate from Normal, the mother of four 
children, a widow for some six years past, 
and alady. What more can we ask, unless, 
indeed, it be for a'very conscientious idea of 
duty? That, too, she has, and also energy, 
with which she carries it out. 

The sterner sex admit that we women are 
competent to hold office, etc. But some say 
we are not intelligent enough to vote. What 
an appalling amount of wisdom they show 
in this idea! It would be “unwomanly’’ in 
us to suggest such a word as inconsistency. 
For that, and other reasons, perhaps, we will 
not suggest it. . 

Iloan the JoURNAL to some of my lady 
friends, and as a general thing I think they 
rather likeit. But many of them have thought 
so little for themselves on this subject, that 
they are shy, and are very much afraid of 
what some one might think if they were sup- 
posed to read a progressive paper, or to have 
a faint hope that in some far-future day we 
may attain to that high and dignified posi- 
tion given to our more favored colored broth- 
ers, the right of representation. 

Fraternally, M. J. M. 

Cairo, Maine. 


LITERARY | NOTICES, 


THE OLD MASTERS AND THEIR PICTURES. 
By Sarah Tytler, author of “Papers for 
Thoughtless Girls,” 


MODERN PAINTERS AND THEIR PAINTINGS. 
By same author. Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers. 


These two books, in their bright, attractive 
bindings, are intended for the use of schools 
and learners in art, and contain a brief account 
of the noted painters of every age and coun- 
try, with descriptions of their most famous 
works. The author says, ina preface, that 
she makes no claim to exhaustive treatment, 
which, indeed, would be impossible in such 
small compass. She hassimply aimed to give 
the reader, in a concise form, a correct idea 
of the lives and times of the great painters and 
their rank in art. 

Miss Tytler seems to have done her work 
conscienciously, and yet it cannot be pro- 
nounced artistic, as befitted the subject, either 
in arrangement or execution. The style is 
careless and too often provokingly obscure, 
and it must be regretted that books intended 
for students should not have been more care- 
fully prepared. But they contain much in- 
formation, and though no one will probably 
care to read them in course, they will be found 
very valuable as books of reference. “The 
Old Masters” opens with Giotto, and after 
treating of the later Italian, the German, 
Flemish, Spanish and French art schools, 
closes with an account of foreign artists in 
England. The last of these, Kneller, the por- 
trait painter, to whom the world is indebted 








es, 


| for the preservation of Raphael’s cartoons 
| died in 1723. 

| The author rarely expresses her own opin. 
| ion of any painter or painting, but quotes 
‘largely from Ruskin, Hamerton, Mrs. Jame. 
| son and other critics. The anecdotes with 
| which the sketches abound are interesting, if 
not always relevant. From one of these, we 
learn that the feminine foible of bleaching 
the hair is not of modern origin, but dates 
back to the time of Titian. Among the old 
painters, a few women are briefly mentioned 
who were gifted as flower or fruit painters. 
The author calls attention to the fact that, 
so far as can be ascertained, all women who 
have been painters, inherited their artistic 
bent. In the second volume, several female 
artists are noticed, none of whom, with the 
exception of Rosa Bonheur, have achieved 
great distinction. Two women, of German 
and Swiss origin, were among the first mem- 
bers admitted to the Royal Academy, in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. They 
were not great artists, but they had to labor 
under disadvantages, and their gifts were 
held in high esteem in that age of illiterate 
women. Thelast chapter of Modern Painters 
is devoted to various American artists and 
their works. 

Roberts Brothers have published several 
valuable works on art, (not the least of which 
is Miss Frothingham’s translation of “La- 
ocoon,”) and Have thus conferred a favor on 
the small but constantly increasing number of 
vur people who are interested in art for its 
own sake. These books will be more and 
more read and appreciated, as art is more 
widely studied in America. M. P.T. 





SPECIAL NOTICES, 
April 27, at 3.30 P.M., The Cor Pp d 
tee will present interesting letters from Mrre. Howe 
and other correspondents at home and abroad. 





Commit- 








Bishop Ferrette’s Lectures, Wednesdays, 
April 15, 22 and 29, at 3.30 p. &., at the Woman’s Club 
Rooms,3 Tremont Place. Subjects: I. ‘Six Hundred 
Miles on a Raft, from Diarbakr to Nineveh and Bag- 
dad ;”’ II. “Six Hundred Miles on a Camel, from Bag- 
dad to Damascus;” III. ‘fhe Arabian Nights.” 
Tickets to the course $1.50. Single tickets 60 cents. 
For sale atthe N. E. Woman’s Club Rooms, and at 
the WomAN’s JoURNAL office, 3 Tremont Place, and 
at 20 Bromfield St. 15—3t 


The P. 0. address of Margaret W. Campbell is at 
12 Diller St., Chicago. 


CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Lawand Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelfth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DR. MARY J. SAFFORD-BLAKE. Res- 
idence and office No. 16 Boyleton Place. Office houre 
ll to 2. Tuesdays excepted. 49—6m 





Wanted !—A canvasser to solicit advertisements 
for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, apply at T. C, Evans, 
106 Washington Street, boston. ; 





A thing ef beauty is a “yoy forever.” 


The Best Polish in the World. 


RisiNgsun 





oTOVE POLISH 
3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & '73 
prcomme "fhene "peste ‘Bret ee) 
aman traly Unrivalled in any Coun- 
Morse Bros., Proprietors, 


CANTON, MASS. 
14—ly . 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
713 Washington St., Boston. 





To the many who need the services of an experienc- 
ed, successful physician, we would say consult Dr. E. 
D. SPEAR, 80 much celebrated for his remarkable cures, 
and you will never regret having taken this advice. 

Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge. 15—ly 

hte 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE 


Is an invaluable remedy for 


DANDRUFF. 
Boston, Oct. 30. 

I have used less than a bottle. The dandruff and 
irritation which caused it, have entirely disappeared, 
and my hair was never before in so good condition. 

A. A. FULLER. 
BALDNESS. 
Boston, Nov. 2- 

I have used the contents of one bottle, and my bald 
pate is covered all over with young hair, about three- 
eighths of an inch long, which appears strong and 
healthy, and determined to grow. 

D. T. MERWIN. 
LOSS OF HAIR. 
Boston, JuLy 19. 

One application allayed the itching and irritation; 
in three or four days the redness and tenderness dis- 
appeared—the hair ceased to fall, and I have now ® 
thick growth of new hair. SUSAN R. POPE. 


IRRITATION OF THE SCALP. 
WATERVILLE, MeE., SEPT. 1b. 
I purchased a bottle only for the purpose of a hait 
dressing; but, to my surprise, it has entirely remov- 
ed the irritation of so long standing. I have recom 
mended it to several of my friends, who were afflict- 
ed in the same way, and it has wholly eradicated the 
disease. JOSEPH HILL, J2- 


HAIR-DRESSINC. 
New York, Sept. 22. 
For some time past I have been using your Coco 
aine, and think it far preferable to anything I bar® 
ever used for the hair. FRANK LESLIE. 
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